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JAPANESE WALNUT SIEBOLDI 





[Stes in nut culture has increased wonderfully in the last few years. Though many are 

just making acquaintance with the subject, we have been growing choice specimens of Chest- 
nuts, Hickories, Filberts and Walnuts a long time. The value of the nut trees as shade trees is 
more and more appreciated: for in addition to their ornamental qualities the nut crops increase in 
value with the age of the trees. 

The subject of the illustration is the best adapted, of the finer imported Walnuts, by reason of 
its hardy, vigorous habit for general culture in this country. It grows with great vigor, assuming | 
a handsome shape without pruning, and has withstood a temperature of 21 degrees below zero. 
Its nuts are considerably larger than the common hickory nut and are borne in clusters of fifteen 
or twenty. In a general way it resembles the English Walnut; the kernels are meaty, delicate and 
can be removed entire. The trees begin to bear at two or three years old. 

This is, of course, but one of many specimens of fine ornamental trees and shrubs from our 
Nurseries. Complete line of fruit trees. 


Nanesville The Storrs & Harrison Co. *"Gn.'° 


SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 


Evergreens Gardeners 


Clematis f © And 


Landscape 
Architects 


Herbaceous 
Plants 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 





We have every facility for grow- 
ing evergreens from seed—plus 
the finest natural location that we 
know of in the United States, 
plus over 50 years’ practical knowl- 
edge of how to do it best. We 
are now growing millions of them 
for nurserymen’s and dealers’ trade, lining 
out, etc., and you will find 


Hill's Evergreens 


the best investment you can make—if you 
are looking toward permanent results and 
@ satisfied customers, as well as the first cost 
of the trees. We go to a great deal of 
trouble and expense gathering and sowing 
our seed, but we think it’s worth it all to 
know that the little trees are true to name, 
and healthy and vigorous. Our customers, 
too, have found that it’s worth the cost to 
know that they’re getting reliable trees 
when they buy here. If you want the best 
evergreens you can get for your 
trade let us tell you more about 
those of “ Hill Quality.” 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
FOREST TREES 


BY THE MILLION 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Sooty, UONTTA OO 
jusuidigg jenuuy 


Largest Forest Tree 
Nurseries in Europe 


J. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s 
Guide, to our American Agent 


OTTO HEINECKEN 


Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 




















Want Lists 


Are invited from our regular cus- 
tomers and those who ought to be. 
We have a good stock in general 
assortment for delivery this fall and 
next spring. 

We sell only to nurserymen and 
we do not compete with our cus- 
tomers. — 

Stick a pin in that. 

It is worth remembering. 


JACKSON -& PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
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Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 


HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


ARKANSAS 
MURRAY, RASPBERRY MAN, GAR- 
FIELD, ARK,.—Five hundred Thousand Rasp- 
berry plants. Fifty varieties. Nothing cheap 
but the PRICE, 


INDIANA 


J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 

MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great wariety of 
amall fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
clalties as announced elsewhere in this tissue. 


MICHIGAN 


I. K& ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
fwerf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, tissue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


- STARK BROS, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
rromptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, 
hvdrangeas, perennials, etc. 
cten houses selling French fruit 
** erm, Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 

AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 


NEW- 
tree 


ete. 


Vureery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barclay Street. 
W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest | 


arade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


| OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON ©O., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catelogues and price 
lVixts. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


| Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
| trade, extends business, creates good will; 
it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 
prise. 


What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly Independent 
a medium Is the more It appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his bus!- 
ness announcements. 


Agents for for- 
seed- | 


American Fruits Monthly Guide 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED—Capable aggressive young man as 
correspondent in Retail Department of a large 
mail order Nursery firm. Must have some know!- 
edge oi office systems, advertising and catalog 
buliding. Write fully giving qualifications, ex- 
perience, references and salary expected, in first 
letter. THE D. HILL NUBSERY CO., DUNDEE, 
ILLINOIS, 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, 58. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO. 
CHIB—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orma- 
mentals. Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. pond licited 





VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 


BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—fFruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 


LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 


GERMANY 
J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 


MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
| Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
| grade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Tlustrated catalogue free. 


KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. 
Barclay St. 


City, 51 


THE EAST END NURSERIES CO., BOS- 
KOOP, HOLLAND.—Growers and exporters of 
high grade rose trees; all classes; any quan- 
tity: fine quality. Ulustrated catalogue free. 








AN OPPORTUNITY 


Readers who appreciate thie magazine may | 


Seeding © omy. A puimen comber a 
a " men num 0 
** American Freda” will be sent to any ad- 
| dress in part of the world on application 
to the pud 


her. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY pees 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

It Means Much _ 
It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 

cotve 





Address | 


for Purchasers 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. | 
NEBRASKA 


G., L. WELCH & CO., FREMONT—Big lot 
of Box Elder, Ash, and Elm Seedlings. Will 
make low prices now. 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA. 

Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General lime of other 
stock. 

HH, M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
cheery trees a specialty; one and two years 
old. 


WAXAHA- | 


SMALL FRUITS 

OHIO 
| WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
| clalty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
| thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price 
| Met. Large stock and great variety. 


PEACH BUDS 
TENNESSEE 
GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
| commercial varieties. Ask for list. 
SUPPLIES 
| ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO,., INC., CALE- 
| DONIA, NEW YORK. Wood labels of all 
kinds for nurserymen and florists. Stakes, 


| poles, shipping tages and tages for every pur- 
pose. Write for samples and prices. 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion. 


| DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
| TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
ment for ‘American Fruits’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming- 
| to our office and we know nothing better 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sises and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


is mailed free on applicatien. 


In case you have not received 


Trawson Baormans & D. Dauvussn’s NuRSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 





it, ask for the same. 
WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 

















American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


ee ASSOCIATION OF 
URSERYMEN 
Fortieth Gceamins Detroit, Jane 23-25, 1915 
Officers—President, Henry B. Chase, Chase, 
Ala.; Vice-President, E. S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, 
 * Ae reas, Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb. 
Executive Committee—John H. Dayton, Paines- 


ville, O.; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 
J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; Henry B. 
Chase, Chase, Ala.; Ex-officio: John Hall, 
Ex-officio, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 
COMMITTEES 
Arrangements—Thos. |. Ilgenfritz, Monroe, 
Mich., John Hall, Secy., Rochester, N. Y 
Programme—C. Kt. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 
Exhibits—Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa, 
Membership—W ill B&B. Munson, chairman, Den- 
ison, Texas, M. McDonald, Orenco, Ore., Pa- 
cifie Coast States, Geo, A. Marshall, Arling- 
ton, Nebr., Middle Western States, Harry D. 
Simpson, Vincennes, Ind., Central States, 
Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C., Southeast- 
ern States, Albert I*. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 
Eastern States, Chas. H. Breck, 55 Frank- 


lin St., Boston, Mass., New England States. 
Legisiation East of Mississippi River—W m. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Legisintion West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, eo. 
Tarif—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 
Co-Operation with Entomologists — L. A. 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga, 
Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 


Transportation—Charles Sipemore, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 3 ; 

Publicity and Trade Opportunities—W. G. 
Campbell, St. Joseph, Mo. 





STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion—President, Henry B. Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa. Meets annually in June. 
American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association—President, H. W. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 
Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla.; Secre- 
tary, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla. 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, 
Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 
Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, T. E. Burroughs, Deep River; Secre- 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 


California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, W. V. Coolidge, Pasadena; Secretary, 
H. W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. 

Canadian Association Nurserymen—President, 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. C. P 
Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
t.cy-freasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 

Montaua Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Calmettes, Helena, Mont. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, John R. Barnes, Yalesville, Conn.; 
Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfield, Mass. 

New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President- 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W. 
B. Cele, Painesville, O. 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, . F. Breithaupt, Rich- 
lani, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
‘lopneson, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, John Vallance, Oakland, Cal.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, 
Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 
Pa. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Milton Moss, Huntsville, Ala; Secretary- 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 

nt Charles Pennington, Rutherford, 
Tenn. treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, 

Tenn.; Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, 
John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- 
er, J. M. Ramsey, Austin. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, W. S. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan.; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leave nworth, 
Kan. Meets in December at Kansas City. 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

American Association for Advancement of 
Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Civic Association—R. B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. 
we 3333 20th St., N. Y., Washington, 


American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling S. DeForest, Rochester, N. 

American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
del, Cleveland, O. 

British Horticultural Trades Association— 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts, Eng- 
land. 

Apple Advertisers of America—U. Grant Bord- 
er, Baltimore, Md. 

Canadian Horticultural Association — Julius 
Luck, Montreal 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—Nat C. 
Frame, Martinsburg, Va. 

International Apple Shippers’ Association— 
R. G. Phillips, Rochester, 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers‘ Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, Ill 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Soclety—A. V. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. Cc. Irish, 
1206 Castleman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Assoclation—J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, . 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 

Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. W., England. 

Peninsula Horticultural Society — Wesley 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Railway Gardening Association—J. S. Butter- 
field, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 














supply: 
Concord Brighton 
Niagara Eaton 
Worden Diamond 
Delaware Pocklington 


Moore’s Early Woodruff Red 


Fay White Grape 
Cherr Red Dutch 
Versailles White Dutch 
Victoria North Star 


GOOSEBERRIES 


BLACKBERRIES 


grewing 








T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
ing all the old and new varieties. The following in large 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 
A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 








Green Mountain 
Agawam 
Salem 


Campbell’s Early 


Black Champion 
Black Naples 
Lee’s Prolific 
Moore’s Ruby 

















French Fruit Stocks 


MAHALEB, MYROBOLAN, MAZZARD, 
QUINCE, APPLE, PEAR 1 Year Transp. 
MARIANA Cuttings 
Large Stock of Norway Maples 


Schwedleri Maple 5 to 8 feet, Cornus Elegans 


RIVERS PURPLE BEECH, 1 to 3 feet, grafted 

VIBURNUM PLICATUM, 1 1-2 

Lutie EVERGREENS SEEDLINGS AND 
TRANSPLANTS 

HEMLOCKS 10 to 12 ins., Transp’d 


General Assortment of Hardy Shrubs 
ALTHAEA, SPIREAS, HYDRANGEA, 


PRIVETS, WEIGELA, etc., All sizes 
HERBACEOUS PAEONIES, LOW PRICES 


MANETTI AND GRIFFERAIE CUTTINGS, 
BRIARS, POLYANTHA, RUGOSA SEEDLINGS 
ROSES, MOSS, HYBR. PERP. CLIMBERS 
TEAS AND HYBRID. TEAS 


WRITE FOR ENGLISH TRADE LIST 


Desfosse-Thuillier Fils & Co. 
Orleans, France 


From 4 to 12 ft. 
2 to 3 feet 


to 2 feet 


DEUTZIA, 








No Agents 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial 
Horticulture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles 
on these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nurs- 
ery or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to 
reproduce photographs relating to these topics, Nursery Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Rates upon appli- 
ention, 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” points with pride to its advertising 
columns. Not all those in the nursery and allied trades are 
therein represented, but the leading ones are and we believe 
that every advertisement represents a reliable concern, We 
court confidential information to the contrary. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or abroad 
for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or ex- 
press money order is used. 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 








AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE ---October, 1914 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
12|-123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. An hon- 
est, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of mod- 
ern business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true tndependence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN FRUITS” 
is not the official journal of any organization. It therefore 
makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled in its 
absolutely independent position and is the only publication of 
the kind. 

SF This Magazine is the only Nursery Trade Journal which 
has no connection whatever with a particular Nursery. Abso- 
lutely unbiased. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the enast- 
ern section of ithe country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation, 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent, 

it represents, as its name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
dustry in ene of the greatest callings—Commercial Horticul- 
ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
Plantiag 2nd Distribution. 
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Uniform Nursery Certificate of Inspection 


Report of Committee of Association of Economic Entomelogists on Standardization of Phraseology and Value of Inspection Certificates 
A. W. MORRILL, FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., F. L. WASHBURN, Committee 


It has long been recognized among state 
inspection officials that there is a diversity 
of wording, meaning and value of inspection 
certificates which is not only confusing and 
misleading but which conflicts with the gen- 
eral purpose of the inspector’s work. In 
dealing with the subject assigned to this 
committee we must first of all clearly recog- 
nize the objects in view in state nursery in- 
spections. This we believe is, beyond dis- 
pute, the restriction of the spread, the pre- 
vention of unnecessary dissemination, and 
the extermination whenever practicable of 
insect pests and plant diseases within the 
state maintaining the inspection service. 
In the prevention of unnecessary dissemin- 
ation three lines for the accomplishment of 
good results are open. First, the manage- 
ment of local problems which are not of di- 
rect concern to other states; second, the 
prevention of nursery stock grown in the 
state being transported in interstate com- 
merce in an infected or infested condition; 
third, the inspection of every living tree or 
plant imported into the state from another 
state. The last line of activity is not avaii- 
able to all state inspection officials at pres- 
ent. The second line is of immense import- 
ance to all states—even those fortunate 
enough to have provisions for the inspec- 
tion of all imported trees and plants at des- 
tination. In order to receive the full bene- 
fits of efforts to prevent diseased and insect 
infested nursery stock being transported in- 
terstate, each inspection official must recog- 
nize this object as a purpose, in part, of 
nursery inspection work in his own state. 
The issuance of general nursery certificates 
or licenses with the knowledge that they 
will be or may be used as a required accom- 
paniment of interstate shipments of nursery 
stock, is in itself a virtual recognition of 
this principle. A clear understanding by 
all concerned, of the phraseology and of the 
value of inspection certificates, will, we be- 
lieve, lead indirectly to an improvement to a 
considerable extent in the condition of in- 
terstate shipments of nursery stock. 

In acquiring information for the prepara- 
tion of this report, a circular of questions 
was sent out to the head inspection official 
in each state and forty-five replies were re- 
ceived. The thanks of the committee are 
due these men for the full information and 
for many valuable suggestions which they 
have submitted. 

Thirty-four state inspection officials re- 
port that they either have full authority 
to change the present wording of their state 
certificates or that it can be done without 
amendment of the existing law. Six only 
report legal limitations of any consequence. 

Eighteen are in favor of retaining their 
present form of certificates only until some- 
thing better can be decided upon; sixteen 
are unqualifiedly in favor of retaining the 


present wording; five are unqualifiedly op- 
posed to retaining the present wording of 
their state certificates; three favor their 
present form with possible slight changes; 
one would “compromise for the sake of uni- 
formity” although satisfied with his state 
certificate as at present used. Of the forty- 
three answering, twenty-four may be con- 
sidered to have indicated a willingness to 
change the wording of their certificates to 
conform to any improvement which may 
be decided upon by this association, while 





PROF. A. W. MORRILL 
Entomologist Phoenix, Arizona 


nineteen may be considered not to have in- 
dicated such a willingness. 

Twenty-five, or nearly 60 per cent of those 
answering the question, consider that their 
respective state certificates are literally 
accurate, twelve, or nearly 30 per cent, con- 
sider that their state certificates have a lit- 
eral meaning but with miscellaneous mental 
reservations and qualifications, six do not 
consider their certificates to be accurately 
worded. 

Thirty-six believe it practicable to secure 
uniformity to a reasonable degree at least; 
of the wording of certificates, three regard 
the accomplishment of this as doubtful, two 
regard it as impracticable and one expresses 
the conviction that uniformity of wording 
is unnecessary, that uniformity of meaning 
is all that should be desired. Of the thirty- 
six who replied in the affirmative, six ex- 
pressed the following qualifications: (1) 
“If insects or diseases found were named in 
the certificate;” (2) “If every tree is in- 
spected root and branch at the nursery;” 
(3) “By fumigating all stock not absolutely 
clean;” (4) “In simplified form;” (5) “Very 

“A paper which gives the best value to the reader 
will give the best value to the advertiser as well. | 
don’t think there is any argument about the sound- 


ness of this view.”—H. Dumont, Chicago, II1., in 
Printers’ Ink. 


liberal in form not too explicit;” (6) “One 
for the North and one for the South.” 

As far as can be determined, the inspec- 
tion certificates of all states cover both in- 
sect pests and plant diseases except that in 
three cases “fungus” diseases only are speci- 
fied in the certificates, omitting from con- 
sideration bacterial diseases, root knot and 
plant diseases due to unknown causes. 

Thirty-five species of insect pests and 
twelve plant diseases necessitated the tem- 
porary withholding of inspection certificates 
in various states during the past year. Of 
these pests and diseases the San Jose scale 
is reported as the cause of the action named 
in 27 states, crown gall in 15 states, the 
oyster shell scale in 10, the woolly apple 
aphis in 9, pear blight in 7 states, the scurty 
scale in 5 states, the peach borer in 5 states, 
and all of the other pests and diseases in 
less than 5 states each. In the foregoing 
enumeration several states have been in- 
cluded more than once. 

Of 41 states answering the question con- 
cerning the matter, 34, or nearly 85 per cent, 
have only one form of certificate which is 
used on stock which is grown in nurseries 
where no pests whatever are found and 
also in nurseries where pests were found, 
but subsequently apparently exterminated. 
Of these 34, six provide for the inspection 
of the stock at the nursery at the time it is 
dug and under such a provision the certi- 
ficate has an entirely different meaning and 
value. One state reports one form of certi- 
ficate with a few special exceptions, and 
six report different kinds of certificates 
adapted to the circumferences. Florida has 
five types of certificates. In addition to the 
ordinary blanket certificate and _ special 
package certificates, a local sales certificate 
is used. This is issued to nurseries having 
stock diseased or infested by pests in any 
degree and located in sections where those 
particular diseases or pests are prevalent. 
They are plainly indicated as void for rail 
or water shipments. Kansas and New Hamp- 
shire issue two kinds of certificates, one 
the ordinary blanket form any one a certi- 
ficate of fumigation. Ohio also issues these 
two forms but, in addition, has strict require- 
ments concerning the disposition of the 
stock fumigated for the San Jose scale, not 
permitting it to be sold in the state except 
in infested sections and with the knowledge 
of the purchaser. In Louisiana certificates 
are issued which are limited to use for cer- 
tain plants only. In West Virginia two 
forms of certificates are issued covering two 
classes of nurseries, one where no “danger- 
ously injurious insects or plant diseases” 
are found, and one where such have been 
found and subsequently exterminated. 

Of 43 states furnishing the information 26 
have no established list of named pests to 


Continued on page 82 
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The Apple Situation In the East 


Prof. S. A. Beach, New York, summarizes 
the apple situation in the East as follows: 

1. The total consumption of American 
apples will doubtless tend to increase for 
many years to come. 

2. Various factors will combine to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of this increase. 
Among those which appear to be of out- 
standing importance are these: 

(a) The greater or less aggressiveness 
et growers and dealers in their organized 
activities towards the extension of the mar- 
kets for Eastern apples. 

(b) The extent to which the markets 
are kept supplied with standard grades and 
packs such as will capture and hold per- 
manently the best trade. 

(c) The degree of the extension and im- 
provement of the facilities for putting Amer- 
ican apples upon foreign markets in good 
condition. 

(d) The amount and kind of competition 
with other fruits which the apple meets. 

3. During the last decade there has been 
. notable decline in the number of apple 
trees in certain regions. So far as the New 
England, Middle and North Central groups 
of states are concerned, it is not safe to 
count upon this as indicating any very mark- 
ed decrease in their commercial crop, nor 
decline in competition. It is indicative 
rather of the passing out of many neglected 
home orchards. 

4. The outlook indicates pretty clearly 
a persistent and sharper competition for 
the Eastern apple grower. This will come 
from: 

(a) The apples of the Middle West and 
the Far West; also from Canada should the 
tariff be removed. 

(b) The various other kinds of fruits 
and particularly the subtropical fruits which 
are crowding the markets in increasing 
quantities. 

5. This competition will be strongest 
along the lines of the better grades of 
apples. 


N. C. Natural Peach Seed 


We offer new crop 1914 seed for prompt 
shipment this month. Cangive you country 
run or screened seed. Also have left few 
bushels of 1913 seed. Write for prices. 

HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 

Lilecs, best named sorts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Biota Aurea Conspicua, a!) sizes 

Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to4ft., fine an 

Magnolia Grandifiora. Magnolia Fuscata. 

Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 

Deutzia. Philadelphus 

We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamenta! 

trees and shrubs 
All orders ive prompt and careful attention 

P. J. RCKMANS CoO., Inc. 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1886 AUGUSTA, GA 





KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two yearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 
VINCENNES, IND. 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 


CAROLINA POPLAR 


6. To meet this situation the Eastern 
growers must do these things: 

(a) Take up in a persistently aggressive 
way the extension and development of their 
markets for their brands of fruit. 

(b) Standardize the grade and pack for 
the apples of this region. 

(c) Offer these standard goods in a sup- 
ply large enough to develop and hold the 
best class of trade. 

7. In no other way can these things be 
worked out to a successful issue so well 
as by thorough and intelligent organization. 

The struggle is on. The fittest will sur- 
vive. The less fit will go down. There is 
no escaping this industrial law. Shall we 
continue to face the situation single handed 
and alone? Rather let us go into the strug- 
gle banded together in strong business or- 

on‘zations. 


Personal 


Frederick W. Kelsey, 150 Broadway, New 


York, returned from Europe last month af- 


ter an interesting visit to nurseries abroad 
before the war was declared. 

Harry A. Barnard representing Stuart 
Low & Co., Enfield, England, visited the 
trade in Boston, Toronto, Rochester, Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York. 

T. B. Bellow, Merced, Cal., contemplates 
the establishment of a nursery at Riverside. 

Park Commissioner Ingersoll of New York 
city has enlisted the coéperation of Henry 
Hicks, Wesbury, N. Y., in an effort to save 
1000 fine elm trees lining the Eastern Park- 
way in New York which are threatened with 
destruction by the digging for a new sub- 
way. It is estimated that it will cost $100,- 
000 to save the trees. 

The Bryant Nurseries at Princeton, IIL, 
were threatened with fire caused by lightn- 
ing on August 30th. The flames were ex- 
tinguished before the damage extended be- 
yond a forty-ton straw stack most of which 
was destroyed. 


Tncorporations 


Articles of incorporation for the Greyso- 
lon Nursery Co. were filed on Sept. 9. The 
company will conduct a nursery and seed 
business with Duluth, Minn., as headquart- 
ers. C. E. Rowe is president, Louis Chris- 
tensen, vice-president, E. R. Cobb, treasurer, 
and J. A. P. Neal, secretary. They, with T. 
W. Walker, are the incorporators and form 
the board of directors. The capital stock is 
$50,000 divided into $100 shares. 


Obituaryp 


Hiram T. Jones 

Hiram T. Jones died at his home in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., August 26. He was born March 
6. 1855 at Moline, Ill., and since 1890 had 
been a resident of Elizabeth where he estab- 
lished the Union County nursery of 100 
acres. His father in 1868 had been in the 
ursery business in Geneva, N. Y., with E. 
WwW, Herendeen and it was there that the 
son learned the work, specializing in ever- 
greens. Mr. Jones is survived by a widow 
and a daughter, Miss R. Dorothea; a sister, 
Mrs. B. E. Rouse of Geneva, N. Y., and a 
hrother, Dr. William B. Jones of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Peter Bohlender 

The death of Peter Bohlender of the 
Spring Hill Nurseries, Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, on Sept. 8, at the age of 77 years, is 
announced. He was born at Allenbaugh, 
Bavaria, and came to this country at the 
age of six years, locating first in Dayton, O. 


We Offer for Fail 1914 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICE 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 


— . 
E. P. Bernardin’s Fire Loss 

Nine horses, some of them valued at more 
than $250, were burned to death in a fire 
which destroyed a barn owned by E. P. Ber- 
nardin, Parsons, Kan., Sept. 1, during a 
lightning storm. In addition to the build- 
ing and horses, two vehicles, a pony cart 
and ten tons of hay were destroyed. Mr. 
Bernardin says his loss is $3,500 with ap- 
proximately $2,000 insurance on the stock 
and barn. 

“I had been sitting in a front room read- 
ing and was preparing to go to bed when I 
heard the crash,” said Mr. Bernardin to a 
Parsons Daily Sun representative. “I went 
to the window and the sky seemed ablaze. 
I saw a great ball of fire descend and strike 
the barn. By the time I got outside the 
building was on fire from one end to the 
other. I tried to save the horses and un- 
bolted the stable door but the smoke was so 
dense that it was impossible to get to them. 
Then I attempted to get the carriages out 
of the carriage house but the flames had 
enveloped the room. I never saw fire spread 
so rapidly. It seemed almost spontaneous. 
A man whom I employ on the place and I 
next turned our attention to the adjacent 
buildings and by dint of hard work we man- 
aged to keep them from catching fire. 

“When I opened the barn door the horses 
were huddled together and seemed stunned 
*~ the lightning. Our driving horse back- 
ed out of the burning building, enveloped 
n flames, and dropped dead in the doorway. 
\ -olt escaped, ran around to a water trough 
and also fell over dead.” 


The fire department was called out, but 
was unable to reach the scene of the fire. 
Later Chief Buell went out in his motor car 
and did what he could to help Mr. Bernardin 
save the surrounding buildings. 


We Have Quality and Quantity 


Write us about your wants in Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Climbing Vines, 
Rose Bushes, Tree Roses, Boxwood, 
Conifers, Blue Spruce, Peonies, Hardy 
Phlox; Norway, Schwedleri and Japan- 
ese Maples, etc. ; 


KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


WOOD LABELS — 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





R. B. GRIFFITH, FREDONIA,N. Y, 
Successor to Foster Q@ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best for- 
wholesale and retail trade, and grown in the very best 
lecality for reot growing in the world. 
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Seeds from Atlanta Back from Europe as Seedlings 


the French army and the present con- 

dition of affairs suspending business 
traffic in France, Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co. 
of Paris, is not in position to execute any 
of the orders of Otto Katzenstein & Co., of 
Atlanta, according to a letter which has 
just been received from the former by the 
latter in Atlanta. Thereby hangs an inter- 
esting tale, says the Atlanta Constitution. 

To Atlanta Mr. Katzenstein is a landscape 
gardener with offices in the Healey building. 
To France and a dozen other countries scat- 
tered over the four quarters of the globe he 
is an exporter of tree and shrub seeds of no 
mean importance. 

Expert on Forestry 

There is probably no more authoritative 
expert on forestry in the southern states 
than Mr. Katzenstein. His concern is one 
of the half a dozen or so recognized export- 
ers of seeds in America. He ships annually 

or did, until the recent unpleasantness 
came about in continental Europe—hundreds 
of tons of seeds of all sorts from every sec- 
tion of the United States to all parts of the 
world. 

For instance, of white pine seed alone he 
exports annually about ten tons. These seed 
go largely to continental Europe and come 
for the most part from Michigan and Can- 
ada. 

A great deal of the tree and shrub seed 
exported by Mr. Katzenstein is imported 
again into America and is purchased in the 
form of seedlings. This, however, is not 
true of the white pine for the reason that in 
continental Europe there is an insect pest 
which ravages this tree and the United 
States government has forbidden importa- 
tion to prevent the infestation of American 
trees by this pest. 

Take on the other hand, though, the 
spruce seed, of which Mr. Katzenstein ships 
a ton or so per year to Germany, England, 
Austria and Russia, about 30 per cent is 
sent back to America in the form of seed- 
lings and sold here. 

The balance of the spruce seed shipped to 
Europe is used largely in Germany for the 
development of spruce forests. 

An interesting fact in this connection is 
the manner in which spruce seed are se- 
cured for expert purposes. The bulk comes 


Quer to the general mobilization of 





High Grade 
Boskoop Nursery Stock 
of any Description 


Largest Assortments: 
HARDY RHODODENDRONS 
HARDY AZALEAS 
HARDY CONIFERS 


from Washington state. The squirrels gath- 
er and store the spruce seed for winter food 
supply. Then, as unfortunate as it may be 
for the squirrels, the Indians come along 
and rob their hordes and ship the seeds to 
Mr. Katzenstein, who in turn, sells them 
abroad at a handsome profit. 
Yellow Pine Seed 

The yellow pine seed of the sand belt of 
all the Atlantic and Gulf states of the south 
also find considerable demand abroad. These 
seed, however, are shipped mostly to warm 
countries. The demand lies largely in 
France, Italy, Japan and New Zealand. The 
seedlings sprouted from these seed are 
grown in these respective countries into 
trees and are used for the production of tur- 
pentine, and, therefore, but few seedlings of 
the yellow pine are brought back to Amer- 
ica. 

The seed of the Jack pine, of the Michi- 
gan forest section, is shipped abroad in sub- 
stantial quantities by Mr. Katzenstein. This 
is a good pine for poor lands. Not a great 
deal of attention has been paid to the culti- 
vation of this pine in America as yet, but 
in Europe it has been receiving attention 
for about five years, and is rapidly growing 
in favor. 

Mr. Katzenstein ships annually many tons 
of red oak acorns to Europe. About 50 
per cent of these seed come back to America 
in the form of seedlings. 

Hickory nuts also go to Europe in large 
quantities, and a substantial percentage 
come back as seedlings. 

Pecan Industry in Russia 

Of particular interest to Georgia is the 
fact that the pecan industry is taking a 
strong foothold in Russia. For the most 
part, so far, says Mr. Katzenstein, the rais- 
ing of pecans in Russia has been experi- 
mental, but just before the outbreak of the 
present war he was informed that many 
pecan raisers were going into the business 
on a more extensive and intensive scale. 

Georgia is largely the source of the pecan 
seed supply for Russia, and several thous- 
and tons were shipped last year. So far, 
however, there has been but small demand 
abroad for the paper shell nut, which Geor- 
gia considers her best. 

Maple seed, which comes from practically 
every state in the union, is shipped abroad 


in large quantities. 

The shipment of dogwood seed is increas- 
ing. 

The demand for persimmon seed of which 
some 500 pounds were shipped from the 
southern states last year, is steadily increas- 
ing. 

There is also considerable demand in 
Europe for walnuts, most for which seed- 
lings are sold back to this country. 

Magnolia seed are also in demand, and 
nearly all of these seedlings are sold here. 

Why Europe Can Do It 

Mr. Katzenstein gives as the reason why 
Europe sells us such large numbers of seed- 
lings from our own seed the fact that in- 
experienced labor, which can readily be uti- 
lized for the purpose, can be secured in 
Europe for about one-fourth the cost of such 
labor in this country. For that reason seed- 
lings grown in Europe from American seed 
can be imported into America and bought 
here cheaper than seedlings can be raised 
here. 

Mr. Katzenstein, however, is now encour- 
aging the cultivation of seedlings in this 
country. 

Mr. Katzenstein predicts the day when 
the cultivation of seedlings in America will 
be quite as common and prominent an indus- 
try as it is abroad. 

Already, he says, many large corporations 
are growing their own seedlings. Several 
of the large railroads and mining companies 
are growing their own seedlings for the pro- 
duction of ties and timbers. 

The states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Michigan are now doing much practical 
and intensive work in forestry. Other states 
are expected to follow their example. 

Here and in Europe 

Mr. Katzenstein also predicts the day 
when the gathering of seeds in this country 
will not be conducted, as at present, by peo- 
ple ignorant of the important nature of their 
business, but by trained labor in this line 
as is the condition in other countries. In 
Europe seeds are gathered and cleaned by 
machinery and are cared for with all the 
attention that might be paid to a young 
child. 

In many countries the business of han- 
dling seed is 125 or more years old. The 

Continued on page 89 





Surplus of 1 yr. No. 1 
Grape Vines 


15,000 MOORE’S EARLY 


30,000 CONCORD 
15,000 NIAGARA 


Ready for shipment after November Ist 


MAGNOLIAS 
BOXWOOD 5,000 CATAWBA 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL © Spiendid Stock. 
Free TREES 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, Boskoop, Holland 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT 


sery trade. 


How Many Can You Use? 


We also have other small fruits for the nur- 
They are described fully in 


Write for prices 


Allen's 1914 Book of Berries. Send for it. 








W. F. ALLEN CO., 


95 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
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TWO YEAR JONATHAN APPLE—Grown by L. R. TAYLOR & SONS, TOPEKA, KANSAS. (Photo taken Sept. 4, 1914 


The photo above will give an idea of the growth of our two year old Apple. 
We have a good assortment and are prepared to make prices that will get your order. 


than the picture. 


Other varieties just as good or better 


We also have a fine lot of ONE and TWO YEAR CHERRY, KIEFFER 
PEAR, PEACH TREES, FRUIT TREE and FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS. 


L. R. TAYLOR & SONS, 


A Field for Activity 

More fruit men of Oregon should become 
interested in originating new varieties, but 
much has already been accomplished, ac- 
cording to Professor C. I. Lewis. They would 
find the practice a pleasant relaxation from 
the routine work, and possibly financially 
profitable as well. An improved variety of 
currant is said to have brought the originat- 
or $30,000. 

Among the fruit varieties originated in 
Oregon, says the Pacific Farmer, are a 
cherry of the Royal Ann type, a cherry of 
the Lambert type, a prune of the Italian 
type, and a peach from the seed of the Early 
Crawford. The first of these matures two 
or three weeks later than the Royal Ann 
and thus becomes a good canning and ship- 
ping fruit, since it will usually escape rain 
cracking. The other cherry is rather larg- 
er than the Lambert and is more acid. The 
prune matures earlier than the Italian 
prune, and is larger and sweeter than its 
progenitor. It is said to dry better, and if 
this is true in connection with the other 
qualities it should prove to be worth a mil- 
lion dollars to the state of Oregon. The 
Portland peach seems to be superior to the 
Early Crafword, and a better shipper. 

Other varieties badly needed in Oregon 
are a high quality red apple for the Willa- 
mette Valley, a bright red late apple for 
Hood River, and a gooseberry equal to the 
English berry but resistant to mildew, for 
the entire state. Indeed, nearly every sec- 
tion of the Northwest needs a special varie- 
ty of some fruit, which could doubtless be 
originated by individual and concerted ef- 


fort. 


Industry in Michigan 

Never before has this city sent to the dif- 
ferent fruit markets such an abundance of 
field, orchard and vineyard products, says 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., News-Palladium. 
In all over 1,447,800 packages of peaches, 
grapes and melons have been loaded from 
this city in the last month dating from Aug- 
ust 15 to September 15, the topnotch period 
of the local fruit industry. Just exactly 
what this enormous yield means to this sec- 
tion of the state is hard to definitely ascer- 
tain. But it is evident that local business 
conditions need not in any degree suffer as 
a result of the business depression indirect- 
ly caused by the European war. Approxi- 
mately $500,000 have poured into the hands 
of local fruit growers in return for their 
products within the last thirty days. This 
means activity—not depression! Industry, 
not “hard times.’ 


Southern Association 


The Southern Nurserymen’s Association 
closed its session at Signal Mountain Inn, 
Chattanooga, with the election of these offi- 
cers: President, Milton Moss, Huntsville; 
vice-president, Ray Simpson, Monticello, 
Fla.; secretary-treasurer,A. I. Smith, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The next annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Hendersonville, 
N. C, 


The great Central Western States, occu- 
pying the territory known as the Missouri 
and Mississippi River Valleys and the Lake 
Region, will have a good apple crop only in 
spots this year. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Dominion Fruit Conference 


The fourth Dominian Fruit Conference 
was cpened last month at Grimsby, Ontario, 
Canada, by Dan Johnson of Forrest, Chief 
ot the Dominion Fruit Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who presided over 
the proceedings throughout the conference. 

About fifty representative fruit growers 
from all the seven provinces of the Domin- 
ion comprised the delegates assembled to- 
gether to discuss the various problems vital 
to the continued success of the fruit indus- 
try. 

Mr. Parker of Nova Scotia, brought up 
the question of increased freight rates by 
the ocean steamship companies. He said 
that the proposed increase in rates—30 cents 
per bushel—would take the Nova Scotia 
share of the apple crop and that they, in 
consequence, felt very strongly on this mat- 
ter, especially as the Furness Company, 
which carries most of their fruit, is subsidiz- 
ed by the Dominion Government and for 
that reason he thought they should not be 
allowed to make such an increase on ac- 
count of the war. A small increase would 
not be objected to. The matter was refer- 
ed to the minister of trade and commerce. 
A resolution was adopted that the Govern- 
ment be petitioned that such legal require- 
ments as to size or capacity of fruit pack- 
ages for Canadian fruit shall apply equally 
and as rigidly to fruit imported into Canada. 


Results from western white pine planta- 
tions three seasons or more old show an 
average of 97 per cent. success. On aver 
age white pine soil planting can be con- 
ducted for from $5 to $6 per acre. 
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Holland’s Neutrality of Decided Advantage 


Since the first of the month of August 
the European war is raging with an inten- 
sity the world has never experienced before. 
The glorious discoveries of peace, ingen- 
ious and practical as they are, are now mis- 
used for purposes of war, for killing and 
destroying; and the more skillful the pro- 
ducts of science became, the more effective 
they are now proved to be. 

The American daily papers will undoubt- 
edly give a true and up-to-date account of 
the proceedings and it will be needless for 
us to picture the war incidents. 

We are happy to state that Holland has 
so far kept neutral and we have the most 
decided assurance that our government will 
keep this up with every might and power. 
This is for us a great consolation, as we 
have no desire to mingle in the great fight 
against nations with which we have lived in 
peace for ever since we can remember and 
to which we have feelings of friendship only. 

The neutrality of Holland places us in the 
happy position that we can ship to several 
countries. It may be that there will be some 
delay as we will depend upon the steamships 
available; but we are assured that the Hol- 
land-America Line will keep up its service 
and that there will be no increase in freight 
rates and assurance premiums except a lit- 
tle addition to the latter when molest is in- 


cluded. 

We can report that owing to the favorable 
weather all during the growing season the 
stock is in beautiful condition and there is 
plenty of help to keep it so. Packing and 





United States. 


We beg to say that our fields of stocks are in the best 
possible condition and are in the pink of health and 


free from any disease. 


Buy direct from the growers, so you can save the 


middleman’s profit. 


From correspondents with whom we have not done 


Shipment from Dutch Port 
“Rotterdam” 


The neutrality of our country in the European War 
will enable us to ship our stocks this autumn by the 
regular facilities of the Holland-America line to the 





J. DYYHUIS, Boskoop, Holland 
(Felix & Dykhuis) 


shipping will therefore find little or no de- 
lay. 

Prices have not changed materially on ac- 
count of the war. The growers do not feel 
like sacrificing on same since it is not uncer- 
tain that conditions may change soon. 

Nurserymen and florists who placed their 
orders with Boskoop houses can depend up- 













on receiving their goods as usual without 
increase of cost. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the war 
may soon be over and that the higher human 
motives may ultimately triumph in Europe. 

American Export Nurserymen’s Society 
¢ at Boskoop. 
Per J. DYKHUIS. 


Cingalese Nurserymen Here 


Tea plants arrived at San Diego, July 29, 
on the steamer President which were sent 
from Ceylon for the Thomas Lipton tea ex- 
hibit at the exposition, says the Los Angeles 
Times. Three hundred of the plants in glass 
cases arrived with three native Cingalese 
nurserymen to set out the plants. It is 
claimed it will mean the beginning of a 
great tea industry in Southern California, 
and should the tea saplings prove that this 
is true, thousands of plants will be shipped 
here next year by the Lipton company. The 
leaves will be stripped and Cingalese girls 
will serve the tea at the Exposition exhibit, 
showing the whole process from the raising 
ot the tea to the tea cup. 

Speaking of the situation in nuts, a prom- 
inent operator in New York city said: “It 
is now drawing close to the time when both 
Tarragona almonds and Barcelona filberts 
can be shipped from Spain, and it is to be 
hoped that when the time for actual ship- 
ment arrives the proper arrangements can 
be made for dispatching the goods. As to 
walnuts, it is impossible at this time to say 
whether France will be in a position to 
make shipments or not. Italy, however, 
should be able to ship Naples freely unless 
she, too, is drawn into the same trouble 
which the other countries are experiencing.” 


BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


American Fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. Six large quarto volumes. More 
than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color 
plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. 





any business before we expect satisfactory trade 
references. 

All plants delivered on three months credit from date 
of invoice. Satisfaction of customers guaranteed. 


One year seedlings and two year transplanted for next 
season’s budding and this season’s working purposes 


APPLE and PEAR 

CHERRY (sour and sweet) 
MYROBOLANA and ST. JULIEN PLUM 
DOUCIN and QUINCE 

DOG ani SWEET BRIARS 


Large quantities of strong RED, WHITE and BLACK CURRANT- 
BUSHES. 

Large quantities of strong Superlative Raspberry Canes. 

MILLIONS of all kinds of Seedlings and transplanted FOREST 
and HEDGE PLANTS, with splendid root system. 

DWARF and STANDARD ROSES on briar, leading varieties. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, leading varieties. 


Write to-day for Special Prices 


EGB. KLOOSTERHUIS & ZONEN 


Wholesale Growers 


VEENDAM, (HOLLAND) 














The ne v Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
f> with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 
Containing complete description. Everything 


newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine. 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. Rochester, N. Y 
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Condition of the Texas Pecan Crop 


ERETOFORE pecan crop. estimates 
H have been formed by a few buyers on 

hearsay reports and none have been 
any way correct. 

“Last year Texas and Eastern buyers re- 
ported the crop as a large one, which was 
not true, as in the entire Northern part of 
the state the crop was almost a total fail- 
ure, still on a report of a large crop, which 
would mean 600 cars, the nuts sold very 
cheap, from 6 to 8 cents per pound. 

“The statement we enclose shows there 
were 236 cars of pecans accumulated in 
Texas last year, and of this amount we 
would suppose there were fifty of these cars 
shipped to San Antonio, Tex., and manufac- 
tured there that would leave 186 cars to go 
to the East and Southern states and would 
mean there were no cold stored pecans car- 
ried over. The pecan markets should be 
bare at this time and that price should be 
strong. 

“We have personally inspected the timbe! 
at all shipping points in the last thirty days 
and will give our opinion of the growing 
crop of 1914 in the Northern and North- 
western territory, which includes that from 
Austin to Red River, there will be no car- 
loads of pecans for shipment. A late frost 
that killed them while in bloom. 

“In the South Texas territory, which in- 
cludes Richmond, Eagle Lake, Wharton, Vic- 
toria, Gonzales, and the section immediately 
around San Antonio, the heavy spring rains 
destroyed the pollen, and the insects have 
ruined what was left, and there will be no 
carloads from that section. In the extreme 
Southwest Texas we find there will be some 
pecans, and our opinion is that Texas has 
the shortest pecan crop since 1896. 

“We think it possible for the state to ship 
twenty-five to forty cars for the 1914 crop. 

“Never before has there been any effort 
made to show total shipment of carloads of 
pecans grown and shipped from Texas in 
any one year. 


H. H. SIGMAN, Brownwood, Tex. 


“It is generally supposed that a full crop 
for the entire state would be at least 600 
cars. 


One Year’s Crop 


“With the assistance of the Texas rail- 
roads I have made up a statement of the 
1913 crop, the different railroads were kind 
enough to furnish a statement of each car 
handled by their line. 

Last year’s crop shows to be less than a 
half crop, figuring 600 cars as a full crop. 
Figures of the railroads are: 

Santa Fe Railroad Company: San Angelo, 
nine cars; Wharton, fifteen cars; Miles, one 
car; Ballinger, four cars; Lampasas, seven 
cars; Brady, two cars; San Saba, twenty- 
five cars; Mathews, one car; Glen Flora, 
thirteen cars; Coleman, two cars. 

I. & G. N. Railroad Company: Austin, four 
cars;; San Antonio, two cars. 

S. A. & A. P. Railroad Company: Fulcher, 
ten cars; Eagle Lake, one car; Luling, three 
cars; Gonzales, two cars. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railroad Com- 
pany: Comanche, two cars; Brownwood, 
three cars; Brady, one car; Menard, four- 
teen cars. 

Rock Island Railroad Company: Graham, 
one car. 

Texas Central Railroad Company. Dublin, 
three cars. 

Frisco Lines: Victoria, six cars. 

Texas & Pacific Railroad Company: Cis- 
co, one car. 

Southern Pacific Lines Burnet, four cars; 
D’Hannis, one car; Gonzales, ten cars; 
Kingsland, nine cars; Lampasas, four cars; 
Llano, seventeen cars; Luling, three cars; 
MacDona, three cars; Marble Falls, seven 
cars; Pledger, two cars; Richmond, five 
cars; San Antonio, one car; Seguin; ten 
cars; Uvalde, three cars; Victorio, four cars; 
Waelder, one car; Weiner, one car, Whar- 
ton, twelve cars. 

Orient Railroad Company; San Angelo, 
three cars. 

Total crop for year 1913, 230 cars. 





The greatest grape crop that was ever 
harvested in Iowa was gathered and shipped 
last month. The vineyards about Council 
Bluffs bore an abundance of the finest qual- 
ity fruit and an average of a carload a day 
is being shipped to the various wholesale 
markets. 


Emergency Freight Tax 


In behalf of the fruit interests of the 
Northwest, a protest has gone forth against 
the proposed legislation to tax freights. The 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange has taken the 
initiative in voiding the Northwestern fruit 
shippers’ protest. Telegrams from their 
offices were addressed to Senators Chamber- 
lain, Jones and Borah, stating the case as 
follows: 

“Speaking for the fruit growers of your 
state, we protest emphatically against the 
inequality of the proposed war tax on 
freight, which would bear approximately 
five times as heavily on Western fruit grow- 
ers as on those of the East. We urge the 
delegation from your state to use the ut- 
most consideration on this measure.” 


The Carolina Perez arrived at New York 
October 1 with a quantity of new crop Tar- 
ragona almonds. Shipments from Spain 
this season are expected to be fully equal 
to crop output. 


New crop Naples mountain walnuts be- 
gan arriving at New York late last month. 
The crop is reported excellent for quality 
and the nuts of fair size. 


Six thousand bushels of apples will be 
marketed this fall by the Bayfield, Wiscon- 
sin, Peninsula Fruitgrowers’ Association. 
The association has a membership owning 
or representing 190 orchards. There are 
approximately 50,000 apple trees and 100,- 
000 cherry trees growing in the Bayfield 
peninsula country. 


Cables received in the trade state that 
the Gerea left Naples about September 4, 
the Napols September 9, and the Tomasso 
Sovoia on the same date for New York, each 
of them having a quantity of new crop fil- 
berts in their cargoes. These, it is asserted 
in spite of reports to the contrary, will be 
the first arrivals of the new season. 


Cc, R. Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn., are 
cultivating 150 acres at Manchester, 200 
acres at Ellington and 150 acres at Durham.” 








>ROST-PROOF PACKING HOUSE AND CELLAR 124x60 FEET At W. C. Reed’s Nurseries, Vicennes, Ind. 
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Preparing the California Walnut for Market 


HIRTY-SEVEN tons of walnuts passing 
through the electrically driven cracker, 
and on to the forty girls and women 

whose deft fingers separate the meats from 
the cracked shells and sort them into 
“whites,” “ambers” and “darks” is a vivid 
illustration of one phase of the walnut indus 
try that has been developed by the Califor- 
nia walnut grower. 

When the two hot days of September, 
nineteen thirteen, turned the tables on the 
walnut crop and rendered fifty per cent of 
the nuts an off grade and quality, the in- 
genuity of the grower was aroused to de- 
vise some avenue through which to dispose 
of this heretofore unknown product. Al- 
ready, in this state, an inventive genius had 
devised a set of revolving disks whose rela- 
tive position was easily adjustable, through 
which walnuts might be passed, and issue 
forth with the shells carefully removed, and 
the meats still in perfect “halves”. When 
there were tons and tons of these defective 
nuts piled up in the walnut houses, this 
same mind brought forth a commercial 
cracker to meet the demand. 

The crackers are arranged in a series, 
each set of disks running at a slight differ- 
ence of space between them. Above the hop- 


For the Trade 


Black Locust Seedlings, any size; 
First Class Nursery Grown Stock at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices. 

Other Nursery Stock in seedlings and 
Transplants very cheap; also Forest 
Collected Seedlings as cheap as the 
cheapest. 

Please get our prices before placing your 
orders. 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERIES 


Morrison, Tenn. 








Headquarters For 
Oregon Champion Goose- 
berry and Perfection Currant 


Attractive Prices made now for 
Advance Orders 


A very complete line of general Nursery Stock 
including a choice assortment of one year 
budded, and two year Apple and Pear 


Correspondence Solicited 
PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO. 
301-302 Stock Exchange B'dg PORTLAND, OREGON 





PEONIES 


Prepare now for the 
increasing demand. 
Our Peonies are in 
excellent condition 
and we have a good 
assortment. Write 
for list now. 

Mallow Marvels. 
Choice stock. Ask 
for prices if interest - 
ed in these. 


Wild Bros. Nursery Co: 


Box 630 Sarcoxie Mo 





“ 
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PEACH TREES! 


PEACH TREES! 


Cc. W. BEERS, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


pers that feed the cracker is a grader that 
sorts the nuts according to size, dropping 
each size into a hopper by themselves, that 
provides uniform nuts for each cracker. 
The nuts are carried to the grader by an 
endless elevator, and the stream of nuts is 
sorted as it travels down the inclined grad- 
er, this latter being made of wire netting, 
with openings to provide for sorting with re- 
spect to size. This grading is sufficiently 
close to insure a minimum of broken meats 
while providing for a perfect cracking of 
the nuts. 

From the cracker the nuts pass to long 
tables so constructed as to give the women 
and girls the greatest efficiency in separat- 
ing and sorting the meats, ready for the 
packing boxes. 

A market is already waiting for the finish- 
ed product. The many candy and confection 
manufactories have a constant need for just 
this sort of material, and they can handle 
it with a fair profit to the grower, especially 
when an entire community coédperates to 
prepare and handle the cleaned nut meats. 

But this year California walnuts will not 
need to seek any such avenue for disposal; 
for, in the first place, there is more or less 
a shortage in tonnage, and the product is 
above the normal in quality. 

The two hot days that injured the crop, 
last season, also set the buds to swelling, 
and it was noticed, this last spring when 
the trees were in bloom, that there was a 
dearth of setting. It would seem that the 
late opening of the buds weakened them to 
such an extent that they did not fertilize, 
and here we are with a short crop to our 
credit. 

Trees seem to be subject to confusion, as 
are sO many sensitive persons, and this 
spring and summer we have noticed that 
the walnut trees do not seem to know when 
to put forth their fruiting spurs for next sea- 
son. There has been almost no growth and 
we are watching, with much interest, to see 
whether the trees will now put forth and 
grow. 

In Santa Barbara County the crop tonnage 
will not exceed seventy per cent. of normal, 
if it reaches that; but the quality is above 
the average, and the new product finds a 
waiting market that promises returns that 
will make the grower satisfied. 


Orchard Heaters in Pennsylvania—T. A. 
Mayes, sheriff of Jefferson county, and Sam- 
uel Arthurs have ordered 600 orchard heat- 
ers. Mr. Mayes has an extensive apple 
orchard in Warsaw township and Mr. Ar- 
thurs is the owner of a big pear orchard in 
the same vicinity. They figure that they 
lost between 3,000 and 4,000 bushels of 
pnples and pears last year by late frosts. 
The heaters are open sheet iron affairs and 
burn coal at a cost of about 5 cents each 
ner night. Both oil and coal heaters were 
tried with the result that coal was found to 
he both better and more economical. Ex- 
perimental tests on a small scale have been 
satisfactory in results. 


Jueat any you saw tt in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


ONE YEAR APPLE WHIPS! 





One-year'‘and June Buds 
SPLENDID stock sold at live and let-live prices. Our facilities for growing stock are such that we can- 


not be undersold. Very low prices in car‘lots. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 


32nd Street, No. 2 Fillauer Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Uniform Certificates 
Continued from page 76 
which their certificates have special appli- 
cation. Seventeen states have a regular 
list. The inclusion in the state law of such 
phrases as “San Jose scale and other injur- 
ious insect pests or plant diseases” is not 
here regarded as an established list. Of 
the established lists, the most comprehen- 
sive is that of Connecticut which includes 
20 insect pests and 10 plant diseases, close- 
ly followed by Utah with 17 insect pests and 
11 plant diseases. In many cases the list 
is more or less elastic, but in several states, 
even with comparatively limited lists, insect 
pests and plant diseases not officially desig- 
nated as “dangerous” are disregarded. In 
the case of two adjoining states having prac- 
tically identical insect pest and plant 
disease problems, one disregards all except 
11 insects and 7 plant diseases, total 18, 
while the other practically disregards all ex- 
cept six insects and three plant diseases, 
total 9. In another instance all except 16 
insect pests and plant diseases are disre- 
garded while in an adjoining state all ex 
cept 10 are disregarded. 
(To be continued) 








“Quiet, continuous publicity, not a big 
splash and then silence, is what counts.”— 
Sir Joseph Beecham. 





The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’ SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


of extra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


L. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Annual Meeting Texas Nurserymen’s Association 


Editor American Fruits: 

This letter is intended to present to you 
the tentative program of the Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting of Texas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Fort Worth, Texas, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, October 14-15, 
1¥14, 

Committee on local arrangements, L. J. 
Tackett, J. B. Baker, Fort Worth; Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Address of Welcome—J. B. Baker, Fort 
Worth. 

Kesponse—F. K. McGinnis, Dallas. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Report of standing committees. 

The probable effect of European wars up- 
on Southwestern tree planting—J. R. May- 
hew, Waxahachie. 

The most important subjects solved at the 
National Convention of Nurserymen in 
Cleveland last June by those who attended 
—J. B. Baker, C. C. Mayhew, W. B. Munson, 
John 8S. Kerr, 

Special report of committees on State 
Botanical Garden for Texas—J. S. Kerr, 
chairman. 

In what way can our association render 
a better service?—Mr. Locke, Jr., New 
israuntfels, G. A. Schattenberg, Boerne. 

The benefits to our citrus and ornamental 
industries afforded by the new freight rate 
on balled evergreens—W. D. Griffing, Port 
Arthur. 

The leading classes and varieties of nur- 
sery stock to be grown in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley—Eltweed Pomeroy, Donna. 

In case burlap becomes prohibitive in 
price and supply, what substitutes or 
methods of packing may best be used?— 
John F. Sneed, Tyler, C. C. Mayhew, Sher- 
man. 

The value of a publicity organization in 
the education of the people in the work of 
the nurseryman—J. M. Ramsey, Austin; E. 
Kk. Hall, Sherban. 

Coéperation of the florists and the Nur- 
serymen of Texas—R. C. Kerr, Houston; C. 
£. Papworth, Fort Worth. 

This program will be perfected, published, 
printed and mailed out in due time. 

The exigencies of this season call loudly 
for a full meeting, and for the strength that 
comes from the “Multitude of Counsel,” and 
from united effort. Let us have a full meet- 


ing. 

This is our annual business meeting, come 
with surplus and want lists. 

It is hoped that exhibitions will be made 
of special fruits, plants and general lines 
of nursery stock. 

The Fat Stock Show will be on at Fort 
Worth October 10th to 17th, and will prove 
of interest besides affording low railroad 
rates. Ask your agent for special rates. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Nur- 
serymen and Florists of Fort Worth extend 
us a cordial invitation. You can’t afford 
to miss it. 

JOHN S. KERR, President. 

W. B. MUNSON, Vice-President. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Secretary. 
Sherman, Tex., Sept. 10, 1914. 


The Case of Belgium 


The close interest which American nur- 
serymen have in Belgian affairs because of 
the large amount of nursery stock obtained 
from Belgium will cause solicitation regard- 
ing that country’s welfare, as the result of 
present conditions in Europe. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that the 
Macmillan Company, New York city, has 
published for the Belgian delegates to the 
United States the proceedings and findings 
of the commission in a bookdet entitled 
“®he Case of Belgium In the Present War.” 


Dominant Convention Note 


The Horticultural Advertiser of Lowdhan, 
Fngland, says of the Cleveland convention 
of the American Association of Nurserymen: 

It was gratifying to note the splendid har- 
mony in thought as experienced at the 
convention on the subject of disposal of 
nursery stock. 

Hitherto production has been the keynote, 
but all are beginning to realize that distri- 
bution is the larger problem and is the one 
which can only be handled by united effort 
and a thorough understanding on the sub- 
ject. As has been pointed out so many 
times in these columns, competition among 
nurserymen, except which shall grow the 
best stock, is wasteful and not economical. 

Competition is right in matters pertaining 
to production but wrong in distribution. The 
t.usts, perhaps unintentionally, have taught 
us this great truth. The consumer does not 
want cheap goods so much as he wants those 
of high quality, true to name, that will give 
.esults. The cost of the trees to plant an 
apple orchard is a minor consideration com- 
pared with the investment required to bring 
the orchard into bearing. 

Practically every paper that was read at 
the convention had for its keynote the fact 
of developing the market rather than com- 
, otitive selling. Exploiting our goods and 
developing the market was the necessity of 

» juture if the nursery business is to in- 
crease and expend. One new customer who 
has hitherto never planted is better than 
zn order procured by lowering prices. 

iv. Pyle, in his paper, very clearly show- 
ed what a tremendous field was lying wait- 
ing development. 

Mr. Dayton pertinently called attention to 


the fact that “cut prices do not add a single 
t-ee to the plantings of the season and that 
our object should be to make our products 
wanted by more and more people rather 
than to get a large share of a restricted de- 
mand,” and to quote from the paper of 
Jefferson Thomas, “It is not over-production, 
the real trouble will come through insuffi- 
cient distribution and unscientific selling 
methods.” 


At Newark, N. Y. 

A representative of the Florists’ Exchange 
recently saw the extent to which Jackson 
& Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y., grow 
nursery stock. An inspection of the 1300 
acres of nursery was made under the direc- 
tion of George Perkins, including the plants 
at Newark, Orleans and Lyons. In the stor- 
age houses a million and a_half roses, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants are:stored for winter 
sales. Among the sights’ Were the packing 
sheds with overhead carrier and switches; 
a weighing machine for cases of stock; a 
slat house in which 400,000 hydrangeas are 
growing in pots; 50,000 lilacs in pots; 150,- 
000 Baby Rambler roses; 80,000 Clematis 
Jackmanii in flower; a block of 400,000 
dwarf roses, and the new Baby Rambler 
rose, Erna Teschendorff. 

To Fight Citrus Canker— 


| think that as nurserymen we pay too 
little attention to the care of our grounds. 
It will pay as an advertisement, to say noth- 
ing of the pleasure we can get out of it our- 
selves.—W. A. Easterly, Cleveland, Tenn. 





EXTRA HEavy 
STEEL ———ay 
UPRIGHTS 


ur 


Heavy, crucible steel blade with cut 
edges—milled, not rolled. Blade rever- 
sible. 

Seasoned oak beams, reinforced by 
heavy, bolted steel brace. 










New sTvLe 
TER 


LIGHT DRAFT 


A BETTER TREE DIGGER 
FOR LESS MONEY---$75.00 


We now offer to the trade the new William P. Stark Tree Digger—a digger with 
practical improvements that make it the strongest, most durable and most satis- 
factory digger on the market—and at a special low introductory price. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


REPAIRS AND EXTRA PARTS REASONABLE 


We furnish extra parts to fit this or any regular standard measurement digger at 
very reasonable prices. One of our new crucible steel blades, with cut edges will 
double the life of your present digger. Blade alone, $30.00. Write for full details. 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 


e 
BRACE BOLTED 
THROUGH BEAM 


HEAVY STE 






Uprights of 8 inchs steel compressed 
and enlarged at bend, giving additional 
strength. 

Special brace from beam to blade makes 
digger run straight and easy. 


Neosho, Missouri 
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“In the case of public affairs involving 
good morals, good business, sound finance, 
good government and enlightened political 
economy, | hold that the trade and techni- 
cal press not only can but should, with wise 
discretion and sincere patriotism, do their 
part in pushing upward the standards and 
therefore the welfare of the entire country.” 
—Charles T. Root, president of the United 
Publishers Corporation, New York. 


Not competition, but codperation. 





Could an instructive exhibit of nursery 
stock under the charge of an experienced 
demonstrator be made an effectual means of 
publicity at annual meetings of state hor- 
ticultural societies, at the instance of the 
American Association? 








The New York State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation met last month to discuss the ef- 
fects, upon the nursery trade, of the new 
laws relating to workingmen’s compensa- 
tion and the penalties for incorrect labeling 
of fruit trees. These have been discussed 
in American Fruits. 


Forestry and other associations are begin- 
ning to exhibit at state fairs. How would 
it do for the American Association to have 
an exhibit of fruit and ornamental stock 
with photographs of model orchards and 
landscape improvement effects, as a means 
for practical publicity? 


It is predicted that the Lake Keuka grape 
crop this season will be not only the larg- 
est, but of the finest quality harvested in 
years. A yield of from three and one-half 
to five tons an acre, dependent upon the age 
and condition of the vineyard, is promised. 
The frequent rains of August served to de- 
velop and ripen the fruit, which will be rich 
in sugar. All varieties promise well. 


Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, of Pasadena, 
Cal., was on the programme to address the 
Arboricultural Association of Southern Cali- 
fornit at its meeting last month in Riverside 
‘on “Women’s Clubs in Promoting City Beau- 
tification.” The women can be strong and 
efficient advocates of needs which the nur- 
serymen can supply. Mrs. Burdette’s address 
might be procured and reprinted in quantity 
for circulation among the women’s clubs of 
America. Has any nurserymen’s associa- 
tion the enterprise to do this or similar pub- 
licity work? 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 
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Nursery Trade Conditions 


We direct special attention to the com- 
munication in this issue by E. H. Balco, of 
Lawrence, Kan., which was brought out by 
the editorial in the September issue of 
American Fruits on nursery trade condi- 
tions in general and the American Associa- 
tion in particular. 

There has too long been lack of organized 
effort in the trade. Organizations have ex- 
isted—the American Association next year 
will observe its fortieth anniversary—but 
the members have drifted and in most cases 
have preferred to “go it alone.” There are 
indications that present conditions are not 
to continue indefinitely. At recent conven- 
tions both of the national and the district 
organizations the subject has been discuss- 
ed informally. The points referred to by Mr. 
Balco in another column, and others, have 
been given serious consideration. Both the 
wholesalers and the retailers have reason 
to seek improved conditions. If they can- 
not solve the problem jointly, it may be 
that they will separately. Meantime those 
who have opinions on the subject may ad- 
vantageously voice them through The Nur- 
sery Trade Journal. Our columns are open 
to all proper discussion of benefit to the 
trade. Read what Mr. Balco says in this is- 
sue. 

May not much of the trouble lie in lack of 
education, as is pointed out forcibly in the 
communication from A. H. Lake in this 
issue? Our readers will do well to observe 
what he says on the subject. 

And education of the public must be done 
through Publicity of which we say some- 
thing in this issue. 


Publicity for Nursery Interests 


One of George Cohen’s brightest produc- 
tions is his “farcial fact’ comedy entitled 
“It Pays To Advertise.” We advise all our 
readers to see this play if so fortunate as 
to be where it is presented. 

A leaf from this amusing skit may well be 
taken by the organized nurserymen of the 
country. The American Association, for in- 
stance, has long had a standing committee 
on publicity, but a report from it has never 
been made—not at least since it was first 
appointed upon the suggestion of Jefferson 
Thomas who outlined the opportunity the 
organization was missing for extending the 
demand for nursery stock, both fruit and or- 
namental. 

A general publicity campaign under an 
appropriation of a fund by the American As- 
sociation would be something practical. In- 
telligently worked out and put into operation 
it would not fail to redound to the benefit of 
nurserymen generally. Shall we hear some- 
thing from the committee on publicity at 
the Detroit convention next June? 


Nurserymen Might Hire Lecturer 

“There is a great opportunity here to 
make Rock Island one of the most ornately 
attractive cities of the great middlewest 
prairie, a designation meant to include the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Nebras- 
ka more particularly,” declared Prof. L. 
E. Fogelsong of the University of Illinois 
in his address September 15 at the Rock 
Island club before a representative gather- 
ing of members of the Rotary, Rock Island 
and Woman’s clubs. About 200 Rock Is- 
landers were enlightened by the university 
man’s lecture, “The Prairie Style of Land- 
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scape Gardening” and learned of possibili- 
ties of beautification of their home city here- 
tofore undreamed of. 

There is opportunity for work like the 
above the year around by at least one man 
representing the national association of nur- 
serymen. 


The Nurseryman’s Opportunity 


20,000 Florists in the United States 
are losing Millions Annually 
Because they do not create a demand for 
their flowers. There is only one way to do 
it—advertise. There is $180,000,000 worth 
of ice cream consumed yearly in the U. S. A., 
or about 1! gallons per capita. Most of 
this money is spent in the Summer. The 
business has increased 500% in the last ten 
years—due to advertising. Suppose, instead 
of ice cream there were 1!% dozen Lilies 
consumed per capita. It would require 1800 
million Lilies to supply the demand, where- 
as the present annual consumption in Amer- 
ica is a measly 40 million. The whole 
world’s crop of white Lilies is only about 90 
million flowers which, at 20 cents each, is a 
mere 18 million dollars—only one-tenth the 
value of the ice cream sold. Everyone 
won't buy Lilies, and everyone won't buy 
ice cream, but there should be as many buy- 
ers of Lilies as there are of ice cream, if 

the proper demand is created. 


The above is from a recent business an- 
nouncement by Ralph M. Ward & Co., bulb 
dealers, New York city. It is as true of the 
nurserymen’s as it is of the florists’ busi- 
ness. Nurserymen should advertise for the 
purpose of creating a demand—in the daily 
press and the standard popular magazines. 
Even outdoor display advertising could be 
used to great advantage. There should be 
cards in city and suburban cars and at all 
gatherings like state and district fairs and 
agricultural and horticultural exhibitions 
the advantages of fruit growing should be 
set forth by the nurserymen; also the en- 
hanced value which ornamental nursery 
stock will give to an estate, large or small. 
Publicity is needed. 





A Publicity Pointer 


“Teach the farmer how to grow better 
fruit” is the slogan which Dr. H. A. Surface, 
economical zoologist of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, has given his 
force of men. Better fruit, rather than 
more fruit, is the accomplishment for which 
they are striving. To bring this about, Dr. 
Surface is providing free instruction to 
the farmers and fruit growers of the state of 
Pennsylvania, sending men right into the 
orchards to instruct the owners how they 
may produce fine fruit. There are thirty- 
three such orchards this year in Washing- 
ton county, in seven of these orchards pub- 
lic meetings have been held twice this year, 
at which time those who gathered in were 
instructed how to fight the common insects 
which destroy and mar fruit. 

Here is a pointer for the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. Effective publicity 
would result if the association were to em- 
ploy an expert to visit the farmers on the 
lines laid down by Dr. Surface. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 
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The Round Table—In Common Council 


What the ursery Trade Needs 
Editor American Fruits: 

Your editorial in the current issue of 
American Fruits entitled “Should American 
Association be Reorganized” is unquestion- 
ably along the lines that should reflect ser 
ious considerations from all nurserymen. 

For a number of years I have felt that 
something was radically wrong with the 
nursery business. More men in other lines 
of endeavor were making larger financial 
successes out of their lines than the nur- 
serymen were making out of theirs. 

There may not be many who share my 
views when I say that the nursery business 
ought to be standardized and run along the 
same lines that other big industries are 
run, viz.—the producer should produce and 
the retailer distribute the stock through 
the proper channels. 

Your article suggests that the real nur- 
serymen, the large growers of stock should 
form an association or agreement to main- 
tain standard prices for high grade goods. 
That is all right as far as it goes but what 
protection has the retailer? Can you cite 
me to one line of business where the re- 
tailer is as little protected as the retail nur- 
seryman is? 

Where large growers of nursery stock 
maintain a _ retail department, wouldn't 
it be a good idea to maintain standard re- 
tail prices for stock sold to the retail trade? 
I have never been able to figure out why so 
many wholesalers will try to get “all the 
traffic will stand” when selling to the re- 
tailer, than turn around in competition and 
sell stock at ruinous prices through their 
retail department. 

I am not trying to tread on anyone’s toes 
in particular when I say that only a few 
years ago cherry trees went out of sight 
at wholesale. I happened to be short and 
found it necessary to buy a few hundred to 
fill all of my orders. Firms who were 
charging me 20c to 22c for first grade cherry 
trees, besides packing, boxing and freight 
charges, were selling them for 50c deliver- 
ed through their agents, whom they were 
paying liberal commissions besides. We 
figured that we would have to get at least 
$1 per tree, to make a reasonable living 
profit at the wholesale price of cherry that 
season. 

As a consumer you cannot enter a shoe 
factory, clothing factory or any other line 
where goods are produced in wholesale 
quantities and buy for example, one pair of 
shoes, one suit of clothes, etc. You are di- 
rected to buy them through the proper re- 
tail channels. 

One of our agents will write in to-day 
for a special price on perhaps 500 apple 
trees, which we would call a large retail 
order but a very small wholesale order. We 
are up in the air for the chances are that 
this prospective planter has prices on good 
stock, ranging all the way from 5c to 75c for 
the same grade and quality of trees. In al 
most any other line of business you would 
not find these things existing. The chances 
are that this man will never put out a sec- 
ond orchard as large, perhaps never set an- 
other tree in his life. Is he therefore en 
titled to a wholesale rate on just one order? 
I have known customers to go to a whole- 
sale nurseryman at the tail end of a season 
gv4 buy trees actually below the wholesale 


market price, lower than we paid for car 
load lots. 

The retail business is not without its 
many abuses and there is plenty of room 
for correction there. I have learned some- 
thing about the direct selling or catalogue 
business. I wonder how many have had the 
same experience and how many would be 
willing to acknowledge it? 

We have had a catalogue business in con 
nection with our agency department for a 
number of years. Like everyone else we 
felt that stock could be sold for 25% to 50% 
below the prices agents were selling at be- 
cause we figured we saved the custome; tne 
agents commission. This we found to be 
erroneous. The first few years we did not 
expect to make any money off this end of 
the business. We finally discovered that it 
cost more to produce good catalogues, ad- 
vertising, postage, extra printed matter, fol- 
low-up, etc., than the agents commissions 
would amount to, while at the same time we 
were getting much less for the stock be 
cause it was sold direct. So seeing no money 
in that end of it, we quit it. It looks to me 
as if standard retail prices ought to be main- 
tained whether the stock is sold through 
agents or through the direct method. Hands 
up, how many other retail nurserymen have 
discovered the same thing to be true? 

Another evil of this business is the re- 
placing of trees that fail to grow. If they 
have been delivered in good condition to the 
customer, and | believe nowadays every 
nurseryman tries to deliver in the best con- 
dition possible, there is as much sense in 
a hnurseryman replacing stock that dies 
owing to careless planting, neglect or unfav- 
orable weather, as there is for a farmer to 
sell us a bunch of hogs and insure them 
against cholera. Yet the farmer does not 
look at it that way when it comes to trees. 
A whole lot of educational work is needed 
along these lines. We must convince and 
educate the tree planter to the fact, that the 
living of trees and plants is largely due to 
conditions of weather, soil, culture and af 
ter-care, all of which are beyond the nur- 
seryman’s control. We must also educate 
them that we charge only the actual cost 
of growing or producing, and marketing the 
stock, plus a reasonable living profit. 

I have expressed my opinion freely and it 
would be a good thing, perhaps, if everyone 
else did the same thing. 

Finally, isn’t it about time that nursery 
men were getting more reasonable returns 
for their grief and labor, and also about 
time that the tree planter was paying good, 
decent, living prices for their trees? 

E. H. BALCO. 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Southern California is harvesting the great- 
est apricot crop ever known, says the Los 
Angeles Sunday Times. Two hundred mil- 
lion pounds of fresh apricots are this year 
being taken from the trees in California; 
40,000,000 pounds of dried apricots will be 
shipped out of the state. This in addition 
to quantities shipped fresh and the large 
amount used in the canneries. The crop 
will bring about $4,000,000 into the state, 
and distribute between $700,000 and $750,000 
for work in the cutting camps alone. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


A Campaiga of Education 


Editor American Fruits: 

September issue of American Fruits is 
just received and we note your article, 
“Should the American Association of Nur- 
serymen be reorganized.” 

The many complaints the writer has made 
against the association and complaints we 
have read and received in private, we think 
scarcely touch the main trouble which is ig- 
norance, ignorance, ignorance, all along the 
line, both on the part of the buyers of the 
stocks and the part of the nurserymen and 
landscape architects. 

it seems to me that what is needed almost 
entirely is a campaign of education. The 
average small nurseryman doing strictly 
a retail nursery business has a very limited 
education of varieties of plants, shrubs and 
trees. This small nurseryman, the tree 
agents and the florists and landscape archi- 
tects are the ones who meet the retail buyer 
face to face. Ignorance meeting ignorance 
in the sale of nursery stocks. The land- 
scape architect rarely possesses the proper 
knowledge of plants, trees and shrubs. His 
education lies mostly in design of grounds 
and in case he does have a considerable 
knowledge of nursery stocks, it is of no avail 
because his client has no knowledge of 
stocks, yet is almost invariably a lover of 
flowers or thinks he should have something 
of the kind. If the buyer, either the man or 
the woman of the house is a flower lover, 
the only job the salesman, be he a noted 
landscape architect or merely a nursery 
salesman cap get is, to fill the grounds with 
mostly the ordinary flowering stocks that 
every one who will buy nursery stocks 
orders. 

It is a peculiar fact that in beginning as 
an amateur, the buyer always begins with 
the common og often the poorer varieties of 
everything, ornamentals, flowers and fruits. 
This comprises the great bulk of the nur- 
sery sales and keeps every nursery loaded 
with poor varieties of fruits like Ben Davis 
apple, and so all along the line. This fills 
our markets, home and foreign with a very 
inferior class of fruits, depressing the prices 
of all fruits and also depressing the prices 
of fruit stocks. In flowering shrubs every 
one, rich or poor, small grounds and large, 
buys Hydrangea P. G., Spirea Van Houttei, 
White Snowberry, India Currant, Spirea 
Bumalda var., Anthony Waterer, Crimson 
Rambler and American Beauty Roses and 
Clematis Jackmani. In ornamentals this 
group comprises about all the general public 
knows and then for variation the nursery 
salesmen occasionally get in some _ high- 
priced novelty which often is a failure, yet 
the good price obtained is the reason for 
selling. 

A campaign of education is what is most 
needed. During the past 20 years our tree 
fruits, especially apples have been greatly 
improved and many of the older varieties 
have become better known in a commercial 
way. If every nurseryman, especially the 
large nurseries would confine themselves to 
a dozen of the very best varieties for their 
scope of trade instead of growing over 
a hundred _ varieties of apples, they 
would quickly educate instead of heavily 
planting the whole country to a vast num- 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Ubat Ornamental HWursery Stock is Doing 


In a series of timely articles on the effect 
oi! the European war on horticulture on the 
Continent, Walter P. Wright says in the 
Journal of Horticulture, London, England: 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the 
development of modern Belgium than the 
advance made in market gardening and nur- 
sery extension. 

We cannot think about Belgium floricul- 
ture without thinking of Azaleas. The fact 
vuat a section of Azaleas is known as the 
Ghent class tells us that we owe much to 
the work of the Belgian florists in the im- 
provement of this beautiful shrub. In his 
admirable work on Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas in the “Present-day” series of gard- 
ening books, William Watson says: “A 
vaker in Ghent, named Mortier, raised many 
hybrids and seedlings from the American 
species nudiflorum, viscosum, and calendu- 
iaceum with flavum. His work was taken 
up vy the Ghent nurserymen, including van 
Cassel and Verschaffelt, and their plants 
soon became prime favorites in England, 
where they were known as Ghent Azaleas. 
Van Houtte was the first to raise double- 
tiowered varieties. These Azaleas 
«.e how grown in Ghent in enormous quan- 
uties for the supply of the English and other 
markets. Azalea mollis is also very 
largely grown in Belgium. Van Houtte rais- 
ed many seedlings, and did much to improve 
tne substance and color of its flowers.” 

Every fiorist in this country is familiar 
with the small, formal Azaleas closely set 
with tlower-buds which reach us from Bel- 
gium in hundreds of thousands each autumn. 
these handy little plants come in for green- 
house and conservatory decoration. Many 
lovers of plants who have no glass-houses 
use them for the adornment of their win- 
dows. They have a recognized place in 
thousands of households. Will they be forth- 
coming during the coming season, or will 
they die untended while their whilom grow- 
ers are giving up their lives on the battle- 
tield in defence of their outraged country? 

it is not, of course, with Azaleas alone 
that Belgium has made her mark horticul- 
turally in this country. During recent years 
she has made great strides with orchids. 
iier exhibits during many successive years 
at the Temple shows of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society are fresh in the memory of 
modern gardeners. She has done splendid 
work in the production of beautiful hybrids, 
and has developed a great orchid industry. 
the trade in palms is also considerable. 

The names which are now on every lip 
are names with which we gardeners have 
iong been familiar. In my boyhood we grew 
the Heliotrope Triomphe de Liege. Year by 
year the Plum Belle de Louvain proves its 
value more strongly. Every fruit-grower 

.s the old Pear Josephine de Malines. 

se, Louvain, Malines—it is with a shock 

we realize that these familiar old gar- 

'-n names are being made memories by the 
sinister influences of war. 

In Antwerp, in Bruges, in Brussels, in 
Diest, in Gemblaux, in Ghent, in Huy, in 
Mons, in Namur, in Tournai—in these and 
other towns which the British horticulturist 
knows and loves there are notable nurser- 
ies. Such names as Duchesne, Peeters, Bau- 
mann, De Cook, De Coninick, De Smet, Py- 

‘ert van Geert, Vervaene, Vuylsteke, Belot, 
Rosseels, and Jacob Makoy are almost as 
familiar in trade circles as those of home 
florists. The great amateur Comte De 
Kerchove will always be remembered. 


Representative Cullop of Indiana has re- 
cently filed in the house of representatives 
of the United States a bill (H. R. 18630) to 
make it unlawful to ship in commerce be- 
tween the states any grain or seed which is 
falsely labeled or branded, or falsely repre- 
sented, making the penalty for violation of 
the proposed law a fine of not less than 
$500, or imprisonment or not more than one 
year, or both such fine or imprisonment. 





Restocking Colorado Watershed 


A crew of forty men under the supervision 
of forestry officials on September 18 began 
planting operations on the Colorado Springs 
watershed. This announcement is made 
following the arrival at Cascade headquart- 
ers of the planting camp, of a carload of nur- 
sery stock from the government nursery at 
Monument, Colo. There are 275,000 engle- 
mann spruce and douglas fir trees from two 
to three years old, in the shipment, all of 
which are to be planted on burned-over 
areas at the higher elevations on Pikes 
Peak. 

According to forestry officials, it is plan- 
ned to restock about four hundred acres be- 
bore snow flies. The work is a continuation 
of that begun last spring, at which time 
eight hundred acres were planted at some 
of the lower elevations with western yellow 
and Austrian pine trees. The object of 
the work, it is said, is to establish a forest 
cover, which will guarantee a plentiful sup- 
ply of water from those portions of the 
watersheds once supporting a beautiful for- 
est, but which in recent years have been 
denuded by fires. 





Nursery Pnblicity Pointers 


An interesting presentation of the sub- 
ject of shade tree street development in 
Baltimore forms the leading article in the 
September issue of the Old Bay Line Mag- 
azine. It is from the pen of Thomas C. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the publicity committee 
of the shade tree division of the Women’s 
Civic League. 


Read what E. H. Balco and A. H. Lake 
say in this issue and send us your opinion 
on the subject. In this way we may all ar- 
rive at better conditions. Is it worth the 
little effort? 


Holland Nurserymen Busy 


Editor American Fruits: 

There were reports in some horticultural 
and other papers in your country about the 
bad condition in Holland, stating that a 50% 
higher freight-rate on the ocean was expect- 
ed; banks were closed and many people out 
of work. 

There is some truth in it but conditions 
are not so bad as described. 

The Holland-American Line contracted 
with all customers in the horticultural line 
on the same base as done before and for the 
same prices with the exception of cheap 
trees which paid a freight of 12-6 per 40 
cubic feet, which price is raised to 15-. 

Money is hard to get as customers living 
in those countries which are in war do not 
pay their bills, while checks occasionally 
received from those. countries were not ac- 
cepted by the banks. . 

There are lots of people out of work, but 
as far as I can control the nurserymen em- 
ploy their full staff with the exception of 
some men who are in the army now. 

Holland is still neutral and the exporters 
will be able to fill all orders placed until now 
and many more which they expect from 
their American friends. 

JACS SMITS. 
Naarden, Holland, Sept. 16, 1914. 


America’s ‘Enterprise’ England’s 
Gain 


The American Government each year dis- 
tributes, by order of Congress, quantities of 
seeds throughout the United States free of 
cost to the recipients. The “Agricultural 
Economist” says that one English firm has 
received an order, as part of this distribu- 
tion, for flower and vegetable seeds, total- 
ling in weight nearly forty-four tons.—Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, London. 








Our October Bulletin 


contains a general line of stock of the 


very best quality. 


Prices right. Our 


Top Notch Berberry Thunbergii Seed- 
lings, the Great Money Maker, a very 
large stock. Quote in low prices. 

If you don’t get this bulletin, write 
for it, because you cannot afford to be 


without it. 


C. R. BURR @ CO. 


Manchester, Conn. 
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Commercial Gardening: A Practical and 
Scientific Treatise for Market Gardeners; 
Market Growers; Fruit, Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Growers; Nurserymen. By many practi- 
cal specialists under the editorship of John 
Weathers. In four volumes; fully illustrat- 
ed; colored plates. Cloth; super royal oc- 
tavo. $15.00. New York: The Macbmillan 
company. 

This work covers a field of wide range 
and importance and brings within the scope 
of its four volumes much _ information 
which the practical worker will only find, if 
at all elsewhere, in scattered places. For 
this reason it will prove of direct value to 
the large and small fruit grower, the nur- 
seryman and florist, as well as the garden- 
er. It is the product of nineteen specialists 
besides Mr. Weathers who is one of the 
best known lecturers and writers on horti- 
cultural subjects. The volumes deal par- 
ticularly with the practice of horticulture 
in Great Britain and thus have a peculiar 
interest for Americans in affording compar- 
isons. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


So much has been heard of the French 
system of intensive cultivation of late 
years that the matter is fully discussed in 
this new work from the Commercial Gard- 
ener’s point of view. The pros and cons 
of the system are fairly and impartially set 
forth, so that any cultivator may decide for 
himself whether it is worth his while or 
not to adopt it. The differences between 
French and British customs are given due 
weight, as are also the differences of cli- 
mate, &c., while figures as to establishment 
and annual expenses, and approximate re- 
ceipts, still further aid the intensive culti- 
vator. The French system deserves the 
careful consideration of the British com- 
mercial cultivator. 

Commercial Gardening not only discusses 
the purely cultural aspects of gardening, but 
also gives full consideration to its economic 
aspects. The question of rent, rates, taxes, 
&c., as affecting market gardeners and 
growers are fully treated, and reliable fig- 
ures are given to show amount of capital re- 
quired before embarking on commercial 
horticulture, the probable returns from var- 
ious leading crops, and many other similar 
matters. The practical man is shown how 
to make the most of the resources at his 
disposal. 
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The Peony Manual: Third edition, en- 
larged, improved and up-to-date. Paper, 25 
cents; $12 per 100. C. S. Harrison, York, 
Neb. 

Mr. Harrison has just issued the third edi- 
tion of the Peony Manual, two editions of 

‘@ each having been exhausted. It has 
heen enlarged and brought down to date 
and will prove of direct value to all inter- 
ested in this beautiful flower. The horti- 
“ttural world owes much to the specialist. 
Mr. Harrison has long been known as a 
‘eeding advocate of peony culture. The 
Menual gives complete directions for the 

pagation and cultivation of peonies. It 
advises the use of the thoroughbreds in- 
stead of scrubs and gives a list of varieties 
with brief description. Advice on peony 
growing as a business is also given. 

The annual proceedings of the American 
Association of Nurserymen were issued 
early last month by Secretary Hall in excel- 
lent form. A valuable feature for ref- 
erence is the American Pomological Socie- 
ty’s code of nomenclature for horticulture 
showing popular and accepted names. 
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The Commercial Apple Crop 


Sometime ago a vigorous protest was in- 
stituted by A. P. Bateman, vice-president ol 
the Northwestern Fruit Exchange, upon the 
figures given out by the Government as an 
estimate on the Northwestern apple crop 
for the present season. 

The government report for the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon 
was 13,300,000 bushels. This, it was said by 
those who took exception to the figures, was 
almost double in reality the Northwest crop. 
An explanation of this estimate was asked 
from the United States Department of agri- 
culture. In reply they have said that prac- 
tically every farm is taken into consider- 
ation, no matter how great or how small the 
orchard and that under these circumstances 
an estimate of the apple production would 
far exceed that of the actual commercial 
crop. As a matter of fact it is said that in- 
vestigation of this department in recent 
years has indicated that approximately only 
forty per cent of the total yield is commer- 
cial. 

The latest estimates, as submitted by 
Mr. Bateman and the official reporters of the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, which 
brought about these comparisons, was ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 for the Northwest. 

The Department further states that in- 
stead of a crop far in excess of the 1912 
crop, which was 235,220,000 bushels for the 
United States, the yield this year will ap- 
proximate 210,300,000 bushels. While this 
is somewhat larger than the yield of 1913 
which was 145,000,000 bushels, it will be a 
relief to know that it will be some 25,000,000 
less than 1912. 

There remains than 100,000,000 
bushels of commercial apples, according to 
the forty per cent basis, and if this percent- 
age holds good generally, 

_There remains less 


Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Niagara 


in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 


(CHAS. M. PETERS) 


SALISBURY, 


less 


than 100,000,000 





MD. 


Mr. Nurseryman: You should try the 


SIMPLEX TREE BAILER 


States. Fruit and shade trees 
One acre of peoni: s: Receipts 
$1,050, besides $200 for plants 


Now used in 27 
ornamental shrubs. 
from cut flowers alone, 
in last three years. 


L. F. DINTELMANN Belleville, Ill. 


bushels of commercial apples to be market- 
ed in the United States this year, according 
to the forty per cent basis, and if this per- 
centage holds good generally, even with the 
war and other bug-a-boos ,which have been 
greatly featured recently, 
believe that things are not so bad after all. 


one can almost 





In response to orders from Holland to con- 
tinue work on The Netherlands pavilion at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, a force of skilled gardeners from Hol- 
land is laying out the horticultural gardens 
which will form an important part of Hol- 
land’s exhibit. It is said that this will be 
the most elaborate display of foreign flow- 
ers and shrubs ever made in America. 

Read what E. H. Balco and A. H. Lake 
say in this issue and send us your opinion 
on the subject. In this way we may all ar- 
rive at better conditions. Is it worth the 
little effort? 








Chase Brothers Nursery Co’s Packing House 
Wagon and R. R. entrance 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Campaign of Education 
(Continued from Page 85) 
ber of worthless varieties. If the whole 
U. S. was at once confined to 25 of our va- 
rieties of apples, this country would quickly 
become an apple consuming country which 
it is not today. The great middle class of 
our people who are liberal buyers practical- 
ly get no good eating or dessert apples 
and a good dessert apple is almost unknown 
te them. Their purchases are almost ex- 
clusively Ben Davis and Baldwin and it is 
hardly to be expected that they would ever 
large consumers of such apples. 
Delicious, Stayman’s Winesap, Spitbenbergs 
and this class of dessert apples are almost 
entirely unknown throughout the whole 
Mississippi Valley. 

Ornamental Shrubbery is almost unknown 
throughout our whole country and is why so 
little interest is taken by the average buyer. 
Even the educated of our people 
know three to four varieties of trees 
and a half dozen varieties of shrubs and of- 
ten the poorer varieties of these and such 
varieties are the only ones they voluntarily 





become 


classes 


only 





North Carolina Natural Peach Pits 


We are now in position to offer you 1914 peach pits for either prompt 


or future shipment. 
and one half bushels each. 
Will send samples if you request it 


Our pits are shipped in strong burlap sacks, 
We guarantee our pits to give 


two 
satisfaction. 


We would appreciate your order 


J. K. Morrison Grocery and Produce Company 


Successors to Morrison Produce and Provision Co. 


Statesville, 


North Carolina 


buy. We have had 20 years’ experience in 
retail nursery business and five years past 
we have been turning our plant to the whole- 
sale trade and now we much better see the 
troubles of the retail trade. 

Nursery stocks are a perishable product 
and must be sold when mature or they are 
a total loss. A considerable amount of 
stocks that are unsold at the proper age are 
held over another season or two and then 
sold to produce “quick effects.” This is 
killing the goose that should lay the golden 
egg. The buyer gets what he wants—large 
stocks for quick effect; often the process of 
self starvation in these large stocks is so 
far advanced that the effect of ruinous. 

The writer believes that the American As- 
sociation should have a greatly increased 
membership and an annual fee of $20 or 
more. This would give the Association a 
large fund for publicity work. A cleaning 
out of our own business, each member, 
first, then a general educating of the pub- 
lic that buy the stocks. The small nursery- 
men could come into the association and I 
believe would willingly come in, if they were 
convinced of receiving benefits. If they do 
receive benefits they should certainly be 
willing to pay for them. They should not 
expect any great benefit from a $5 invest- 
ment. A larger fee could be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly 

The improvement of the American Asso- 
ciation is earnestly wished by the writer and 
you are at liberty to use any portion of this 
letter to further this end in any way you 
see fit. 

A. H. LAKE. 


Black River Falls, Wis. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
genuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash. Oatalpa Speciora, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties. both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc.. etc. 


ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





40 ACRES eolta tos pe 


gremsive, Americus and oth ther se 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 16) OSAGE, IOWA 








CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr’ 
Detriche’s sole represeitative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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Example of Valuable Nursery Publicity Work | 


Here is an example of what the American 
Association might do to advance the welfare 
of the nursery trade. 

A special bulletin issued from Chicago 
has this timely comment: 

“The commercial value of the tree should 
appeal to those who are not touched by its 
civic and esthetic value. 
man kuows that a _ tree-bordered street 
means high-class property, which grows in 
value with the growth of the tree. Trees 
are invit_»g and encouraging to outdoor life. 
it is partly for this advantage that those 
who have the means seek homes in the 
suburbs and farther in the country. There 
they can enjoy trees in their native splendor 
and fill their lungs with the pure oxygen 
generated by the abundance of plant life.” 

And in a similar bulletin from Cornell Uni- 
versity there is food for thought along the 


The real estate 


same line. It says: 

“Trees add to the healthfulness of a city 
by cooling and purifying the air. Besides 
cutting off the direct and reflected rays of 
the sun, foliage, by evaporating large quan- 
tities of water from its surface, exercises 
a marked effect on the temperature. The 
reduction of the temperature in this way is 
greatest on dry, hot days when such a re- 
duction is most needed. Leaves also ab- 
sorb impure and hurtful gases and manu- 
facture oxygen needed by humans for res- 
piration. Circulation of the air, due to un- 
equal temperature, is likewise prompted by 
trees properly pruned and arranged; while 
the air of basements and cellars is rendered 
less humid by the removal of surplus water 
from the surrounding soil through the 
medium of roots and foliage.” 

This is in line with our comment on work 
for the A. A. N. publicity committee. We 
know what results can be reached, for we 
have for more than twenty years conducted 
a Publicity Bureau. 
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When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 


Remember 





JIM PARKER 


The Apple Tree Specialist 


TECUMSEH OKLAHOMA 











New Transportation Schedule 


The new nursery schedule by the Commit- 
tee of the Uniform Classification, which is 
to be adopted by the Western Classification 
Committee in their next classification, and 
in fact in time by all Classifications, has 
been issued. 

By the adopting of Rule 6-B in Western 
Classification territory, it is going to prove 
of great benefit to the nurserymen through- 
out the country who ship from and to terri 
tory governed by that classification. A com- 
parison of the old or present minimum and 
the new one will show at a glance the bene- 
fits derived. 


Old. or Present Minimum 


rf eS 2 eee 16,000 lbs. 
Over 36 ft. 6 in. and not over 

C—O OES ll 
eee Ge Bes @ Milian 6c whecdccncensssee an 


New Minimum 
16,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6-B. 

Cars 33 ft. 6 in. and under, 14,060 pounds. 

Cars over 33 ft. 6 in. to and including 34 
ft. 6 in., 15,040 pounds. 

Cars over 34 ft. 6 in., to and including 35 
. 6 in., 15,520 pounds. 

Cars over 35 ft. 6 in., to and including 36 
ft. 6 in., 16,000 pounds. 
Cars over 36 ft. 6 in., t 
. 6 in., 16,480 pounds. 
Cars over 37 ft. 6 in., t« 
it. 6 in., 16.960 pounds. 

. 6 in., 17,440 pounds. 
Cars over 38 ft. 6 in., to and including 39 
Cars over 39 ft. 6 in., to and including 40 
ft. 6 in., 17,920 pounds. 

Cars over 40 ft. 6 in., to and including 41 
it. 6 in., 18,400 pounds. 

Cars over 41 ft. 6 in., to and including 42 
ft. 6 in., 18,880 pounds. 

Cars over 42 ft. 6 in., to and including 43 
ft. 6 in., 19,360 pounds. 

Cars over 43 ft. 6 in., to and including 44 
ft. 6 in., 19,840 pounds. 

Cars over 44 ft. 6 in., to and including 45 
ft. 6 in., 20,320 pounds. 

Cars over 45 ft. 6 in., to and including 46 
ft. 6 in., 20,800 pounds. 

Cars over 46 ft. 6 in., to and including 47 
ft. 6 in., 21,280 pounds. 

Cars over 47 ft. 6 in., to and including 48 
it. 6 in., 21,760 pounds. 

Cars over 48 ft. 6 in., to and including 49 
ft. 6 in., 22,240 pounds. 

Cars over 49 ft. 6 in., to and including 50 
ft. 6 in., 22,720 pounds. 

The above is inside measurement, there- 
fore, as refrigerator cars are almost all 
under 36 ft. one can see at a glance what a 
benefit this is going to be, in fact on all 
cars. 


_ 
~ 


and including 37 


~ 
So 
+ 


and including 3 


The Saticoy, Cal., Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation has re-elected its directors and has 
offered a reward for convictions of persons 
stealing nuts from members. 





Seeds from Atlanta 
(Continued from Page 78) 
firm of Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co., from 
whom the aforementioned letter came, is 
now in its fourth generation. 

There are today in America about four 
or five reputable seed exporting concerns. 
Foreign patrons are always guaranteed by 
these concerns to get just what they have 


“THE FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


200 Acree Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Roses 


Send for Price List 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO. 1 


|DEAL|: 





Fine Stock of 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias and 
Andromedas 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ordered, so that when they have planted a 
forest and waited many years for it to grow 
they will find just what they expected and 
not an inferior and practically worthless set 
of trees in its place. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Katzen- 
stein has recently found it practicable to 
discontinue his New York branch and make 
Atlanta his sole base of operation. 

Mr. Katzenstein publishes and circulates 
a catalogue that is not only attractive, but 
so instructive that it is used in some of the 
western schools as a text-book. This cata- 
printed in several different 
languages and sent to all parts of the world. 

Getting Back to the War 

To get back to the war, the letter to Mr. 
Katzenstein states that out of the 700 em- 
ployees of the French company 400 have 
already gone to the front to fight. Mr. Kat- 
zenstein ventures that about half of the 
remaining 300 employees are women, from 


logue is 


which some idea of the enormous demand 
that war has made upon European business 
forces can be gained. 

The letter states that business will be 
resumed as soon as the interruption of busi- 
ness is over, which, continues the letter, 
“may be toward the end of this month (Aug- 
ust),” the same time limit, however, being 
accepted with little credence in this country. 

Mr. Katzenstein states that his foreign 
correspondence has fallen off very material- 
ly since the opening of hostilities in Europe. 
He receives his mail from England, South 
America and the Orient with fair regularity, 
but the letter from Paris is only the second 
letter he has received from continental 
Europe since the opening of the conflict. 
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Peach Seed Strawberry Plants 
We offer nice lot of new crop Natural Peach 
Seed. Write for prices ; 
Strawberry Plants by the million. Cali- 
fornia and Amoor Privet by the hundred 
thousand 
CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, Tenn: 


WICK HATHAWAY 
Dept. 5 MADISON, OHIO 


Offers the trade for fall, 1914, ELDORADO 
Blower, Mercereau and other Blackberry and 
Dewberry R. C. Plants. 

St. Regis, Herbert, Eaton, Perfection, Loudon, Miller 
Marlboro and Cuthbert (Reds! Golden Queen (Yellow) 
Raspberry. Also have acreage of 
each in Royal Purple, Shaffer's Col- 
lossal, Haymaker and Columbian 
(Purple', Cumberland, Gregg and 
other Black Cap for tip plants. Also 
about 30, transplants in variety. 
Strawberry Plants in leading variety. 
Write your wants and 


TRY HATHAWAY FIRST 








RFRS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 
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Legislation Affecting New York State Nurserymen 


lative Committee of the New York 
State Nurserymen’s Association: 

Since the organization of this Association, 
two matters have come to the attention of 
your Committee. 

New York State Legislation—Most of you 
are aware that this matter has been adjust- 
ed in a fairly satisfactory degree, and are 
familiar with the provisions of the existing 
law, so that a long report on this subject 
is unnecessary. 

During the session of the Legislature of 
1913, a bill was introduced by Assemblyman 
Vert, the provisions of which were so rad- 
ical and unreasonable that had it become a 
law, it would have made it very difficult or 
impossible for any responsible nurseryman 
to continue business in this state. The mat- 
ter was handled informally, and we suc- 
ceeded in defeating the bill. After the or- 
ganization of this Association in Septem- 
ber, 1913, and the appointment of your Legis- 
lative Committee, it was learned that the 
New York State Fruit Growers’ Association 
intended to re-introduce the bill during the 
legislative session of 1914. Your Commit- 
tee had several conferences with the Fruit 
Growers’ Association and finally succeeded 
in agreeing on a measure which is not very 
burdensome to the nursery interests. 

The bill has been widely printed and 
distributed, and is no doubt familiar to all 
of you. It makes a few changes from the 
previous law in that it extends the statute 
of limitations long enough to allow trees 
to come into bearing and determine the cor- 
rectness of the variety, so that if incorrect, 
purchasers may have an opportunity for a 
damage suit. It provides that in every case 
of a sale of fruit bearing trees in lots of 
twenty-five or more, when by written con- 
tract, the seller must at once furnish the 
purchaser a copy of such contract, upon the 
face of which shall be plainly printed the 
clause which provides that if the contract is 
not in writing, the burden of proof shall be 
on the seller to establish the fact that there 
was a limited liability or non-guarantee un- 
derstanding at the time of purchase. This 
only applies to sales not covered by a writ- 
ten contract, and somewhat strengthens the 
positions that the nurserymen have taken 
that if a written or printed contract was 
properly drawn and contained a limited lia- 
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present patrons. 


The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 


bility clause, that such contract was bind- 
ing on both purchaser and seller and would 
establish the measure of damages in case of 
trouble. 

The law also provides that when request- 
ed by letter or in writing on the contract 
at the time of purchase, the seller must in- 
form the purchaser of the name of the coun- 
ty and state where the trees covered by the 
purchase were grown, and also the age of 
the trees. 

It also provides that every agent must 
carry a certificate signed by his principal, 
showing his authority to set as such agent, 
and that a duplicate contract must be left 
with each purchaser. 

While the law was not desired and urged 
by the trade, your Committee feels that the 
matter is in fair shape, will not be extreme- 
ly burdensome, and that its passage will no 
doubt tend to prevent the urging of more 
drastic legislation in the future. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law — There 
has been and is great doubt as to whether 
the New York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law applies to the nursery trade of this 
state, and particularly whether it applies to 
some of our employes who are occasionally 
engaged in such occupations as are termed 
“hazardous” by the law. We have felt that 
we properly came under the exception to the 
law granted to the farmer, as it is difficult 
to draw the line between a general farm or 
a fruit farm and a nursery farm. They all 
employ the same class of men and use very 
much the same class of tools and imple- 
ments, and it is difficult to see where one is 
more hazardous than the other. So far as 
information is available, it seems to be the 
opinion of the Compensation Commission 
that nurserymen as a class are not covered 
by the Law, but that some of our employes, 
like teamsters, box makers, greenhouse 
men handling boilers, etc., are under the law 
The opinion of the Commission is not final. 
It is subject to appeal to the higher courts 
of the state, and even with a positive opin- 
ion of the Commission, nothing absolutely 
definite can be known until a test case can 
be brought and decided by the Court of 
Appeals. 

In the meantime, many nurserymen have 
covered their risks by policies in liability in- 
surance companies, but the rates are high 
and will remain high until a final determin- 
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ation of the case is reached, and it is the un- 
derstanding that if the final decision is to 
the effect that our employes are not cover- 
ed by the law, that the rates of the liability 
companies will be reduced. 

it seems advisable, therefore, that a test 
case be brought as quickly as possible, and 
it would seem as though we had a good 
chance to win out. If the matter is allowed 
to drift, we will not know where we stand or 
what sort of trouble we may get into, should 
one of our employes be injured or killed. If 
the Commission should decide in our favor, 
that would not prevent an injured employe 
from making his claim and appealing from 
the decision of the Commission and taking 
his case to the Court of Appeals, and as 
the higher rates of the liability companies 
will continue until the question is finally 
determined, it seems wise to arrange for a 
test case as soon as opportunity offers, and 
endeavor to find out where we stand. 

For these reasons, your Committee would 
recommend that this Association give au- 
thority to your Legislative Committee or 
some other committee to employ counsel 
and arrange for a test case as soon as op- 
portunity offers. 

WILLIAM PITKIN, Chairman 
Sept. 10, 1914. Committee on Legislation. 

In view of the above conditions, I would 
suggest to the nurserymen of New York 
State that in case of accident or injury to 
any employe, | be promptly advised. 

WILLIAM PITKIN. 





Hearty endorsement of the plan for ad- 
vertising the loganberry in all sections of 
the United States was the principal feature 
of the regular meeting of the Oregon Logan- 
berry Growers’. Asosciation, held in the 
Salem Commercial Club rooms on August 
22, says the Oregon Statesman. The grow- 
ers present raised about $1,200 for carrying 
forward the campaign, J. H. Albert, H. S. 
Gile and L. H. Roberts of Salem, and Dr. 
Clarence Keene of Silverton, heading the 
subscription list with $100 each. 





Receivership proceedings against the Al- 
vin-Japanese Nursery Company were insti- 
tuted in the Eleventh District Court at 
Houston, Tex., September 10 by nine credi- 
tors. Judge A. R. Hamblen appointed S. B. 
Brown receiver, who is continuing the busi- 
ness. 


The Farmers Nursery Company 
TROY, OHIO 
OFFER for fall of 1914 


APPLE; both buds and grafts, PEAR, CHERRY, 
PLUM and PEACH. 


PEONIAS, PHLOX and IRIS named varieties. A 


of HARDY PERENNIALS, 
TREES and SHRUBBERY of all 


DO NOT FORGET we have another lot of POTTED 
EVERGREENS to offer. 


GIVE us a chance to quote on your want list 
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Japanese Vs. French and American Pear Stocks 


In an issue of the Pacific Rural Press last 
winter a contributor said: “French pear 
stock only is used for Bartlett pears by a 
large nursery company of the Newcastle 
fruit district, because the Japanese and 
American stocks have proved unreliable in 
making vital unions.” 

A. L. Wisker, Grass Valley, Cal., writes 
to that paper as follows on the subject: 

For some years I have been endeavoring 
to find a better stock than the French seed- 
ling, not alone because of its susceptibility 
to blight, but also because of its tendency 
to throw up numerous root suckers as a re- 
sult of root wounds caused by plow or cul- 
tivator. It is a well-established fact that 
blight infection sometimes reaches the root 
through such suckers. 

Rooted cuttings of the LeConte hybrid 
have been suggested as desirable stocks by 
several of the prominent growers of this 
state, but I do not know of any commercial 
orchard on such roots. Prof. P. J. O’Gara, of 
Medford, does not approve of the LeConte 
stock, stating that it is not nearly so blight- 
resistant as Kieffer. 

Referring to Kieffer, William P. Stark, 
Neosho, Missouri, writes me: “Kieffer seed- 
lings we discarded. Not reliable—subject to 
blight.” 

Since the publication of the paragraph re- 
ferred to I have placed the question before 
a number of nurserymen whose broad exper- 
ience should qualify them to speak authori- 


tatively. I quote from their replies: 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchard Co., 
Louisiana, Missouri: “In growing pear 


trees, the results we have secured have been 
equally good on the Japanese stock as on the 
French seedlings, and the union is just as 
good.” (For many years this nursery has 
used large quantities of Japanese stock.) 
J. H. Skinner & Co., Topeka, Kansas: 
“We have never seen any indications that 
would lead us to think that the Japan stocks 
did not make a good union with the varie- 
ties we are growing. Recently we have had 
quite a strong demand from the Northwest 
—Washington and Oregon—for Kieffer on 
Japan stocks. These are used for working 
on other varieties of pear. We always grow 
the pear on both Japan and French stock, 


but they would not use the Kieffer on 
French. The people in the Northwest have 


some reason for wanting the pear on Japan.” 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.: 


Fruit Tree Stocks 


“From our own experience we cannot say 
which is the better, the French or the 
Japan. We have always understood that 
the Japan is the better for your state. But 
at the same time we are shipping more 
French pear seedlings to California this sea- 
son than we are Japan pear. We have notic- 
ed that the demand for the French is in- 
creasing every year, but do not understand 
from this that we state that the French is 
the better. We do not know.” 


The two last nurseries are wholesalers, 
doing an immense business in seedling 
stocks with other nurseries all over the 


country. If the Japan stock was not making 
a good union it is certain that this fact 
would have come to their notice in the form 
of complaints from their customers. 

In addition to the foregoing the following 
from Prof. O’Gara is most interesting, par- 
ticularly so in view of the fact that he is a 
trained, scientific observer and has been do- 
ing more or less work along the line of se- 
curing a better stock for the pear, that fruit 
being the principal one grown in his (the 
Medford) district: “Replying to your favor 
of recent date I beg to say that so far as I 
have seen here, and my experience covers 
a considerable field, the Japanese root 
stocks for pears seem to make perfect union 
with out standard European pears. We 
have some very fine commercial orchards 
grown upon Japan root stock and so far I 
have not seen any failure to make a good 
union. We are also using the Kieffer upon 
which to work our European varieties, and 
even with Kieffer we have had some very 
fine results. As a rule the Kieffers are 
grown one season and then the framework 
is budded during August, the trees remain- 
ing dormant until the following spring, 
when the trees are cut back to the bud. 1 
think that if the work is properly done there 
should be no difficulty in getting results 
with the Japan root stock.” 

My own personal experience is too limit- 
ed to have led me to any definite conclu- 
sions, but I am of the opinion that in the 
below-zero climate of the East, the French 
stock will fare better than the Japan, a 
condition that need not concern us in Cali- 
fornia. Here, on Loma Rica ranch, where 
we are propagating trees to plant 200 acres 
of the ranch to pears, we are using the 
Japan stock exclusively, in the belief that 
we shall find it affords a non-sprouting root 


and one that is measurably blight resistant. 
Should this prove to be the case we shall 
have safeguarded our planting to a very 
considerable degree. 

Horticulturists generally, both nursery- 
men and growers, should give more atten- 
tion to the development of the best possible 
stocks for all varieties of trees and under 
the varying conditions that arise. When 
definite conclusions have been arrived at 
there is wide room for the dissemination of 
information that would, if known, prevent 
many a costly mistake. We are jogging 
placidly along in an old rut, and making 
mighty little effort to see if there may not 
be a better way. 





The outlook for an apple crop in the 
RockyMountain region and Pacific Coast 
states is much brighter than last year at 
this time. This is especially true of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Idaho. 


Just sny_vou saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 
Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - - The Best Gooseberry 
Fay - -  - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shall be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 














Fruit Tree Stocks 


Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Mazzard Mahaleb, 
seedling and transplanted 


Quince and Manetti Cuttings 
Best Packing and Grading 


First Quality 
DOORNBOSCH & ZOON 


No Agents 


VEENDAM, HOLLAND 


Telegrams: Cultura 
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Piped Orchards For Facilitating Spraying 


The spraying of 6500 big fruit trees in ten 
hours has been accomplished by 20 men 
operating a piped distributing system, says 
Howard G. Kegley, Fresno, Cal. Such a 
record would seem to indicate that high de- 
gree of efficiency in orchard renovation has 
been attained. 

Thousands of orchardists are today using 
the wagon system of spraying, but the piped 
method is coming rapidly into popularity 
as being the easiest and most economical 
way of treating orchards the soil of which 
is usually soft and spongy at the particular 
time of year when the spraying needs to 
be done. It is nearly impossible to operate 
the portable system on soft ground. 

In order to install such a spraying system 
the orchardist should lay half-inch galvan- 
ized pipe below the plowing depth, directly 
in the row, every fourth row of trees. A “T” 
should be screwed into the lateral at every 
fourth tree and allowed to project up like a 
water faucet. The “T” should be establish- 
ed Glose to the tree, in order that it may 
be out of the way and not an interference to 
the use of implements in the orchard. 

An orchard which is piped every four 
trees square, can be quickly sprayed by one 
man or a gang. One operator with 100 feet 
of hose and a good nozzle can spray the four 
trees in each group with ease and speed 
while, if the orchard be piped on the every- 
12th-row system, two men—one carrying 200 
feet of hose while the other manipulates the 
nozzle—can work six rows of trees in each 
direction and serve the orchard quite suc- 
cessfully. This system of distribution is not 
as advisable as the every-fourth-row system, 
however, as it calls for the employment of 
an extra hand, the hire of which would, in 
the course of time, absorb the money that 


FOR GOOD 
Viburnum Plicatum 
WRITE 
The Conard & Jones Co. 


West Grove, Pa. 





State Horticultural Societies 


ALABAMA—J. C. C. Price, Auburn. 
ARKANSAS—KE, N. Hopkins, Fort Smith, 
CONNECTICUT—H, C. C. Miles, Milford. 
FLORIDA—0O, C. Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 
ville. 
GEORGIA—T. H. MceHatton, Athens. 
IDAHO—Charles Payne, Roswell. 
ILLINOIS—A,. M. Augustine, Normal. 
INDIANA—Walter Vonnegut, Indianapolis. 
1OW A—Wesley Greene, Des Moines. 
KANSAS—,J. L. Pelham, Topeka 
KENTUCKY—W. R. Button, Hedford. 
MAINE—W. H. Conant, Buckfield. 
MARYLAND—E, P. Cohill, Hancock, 
MASSACHUSETTS — Horticultural Society — 
William P. Rich, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS —Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion—I’. Howard Brown, Marlboro. 
MICHIGAN—Robert A. Smythe, Benton Har- 


bor. 

MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minreapr iis. 

MISSOU RI—Dr. Paul Evans, Mountain Grove. 

MONTANA—M,. L. Dean, Missoula. 

NEP RASKA—I). RR. Duncen, Lincoln. 

NEW JERSEY—Howard G,. Taylor, Riverton. 

NEW VORK—State: E. C. Cillett, Penn Van, 
Western New York: John Hall, Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Prof. W. N. Hutt, 

Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—C, A, C'unberg, Hankinson, 

OHIC—F,. H. Ralleu, Newark. 

OREGON—Frank W. Power, Orereo. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. EE. Hansen, Frook- 

ings. 

ENNESSEE—I. G, Briggs, Kvexville 

EXAS—G. H. Blockmon, College Station. 

TAH—W. H. Hower, Pleasant Grove 

ERVONT—M. PP. Cummings, Purlington. 

IRGINIA—Walter Whately, Crozet 

WASHING TON—M. Herav. Werrtchre. 

WEST VIRGINIA—L. F. Sutten, Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN—Y. Cranefield, Mattison 

W YOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie 
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might be used in the establishment of an 
every-fourth-row system at the outset. 

Any engine which will operate a first- 
class portable system of spraying will fur- 
nish pressure for the piped method. A five- 
horse gas engine will develop 240 pounds 
pressure and handle from ten to 20 nozzles 
simultaneously. A supply tank of 200 gal- 
lons capacity, and an auxiliary reservoir 
that will hold 60 gallons of spray is as much 
storage room as need be provided. 

In operating the system described, it is 
a good idea to keep the spray going steadily 
from the time the nozzles are turned on 
until the job is finished, otherwise the mix- 
ture is likely to settle in the pipes and cause 
needless delay. Flush the pipes with water 
when the job is done. 


L. J. Farmer's success with everbearing 
strawberries has been attested in many 
ways. One way was in the sampling of a 
box of berries late in September received at 
the office of American Fruits. The berries 
were sound, of fine flavor and more than 
usually appreciated because long past the 
season at which we are accustomed to have 
them. Mr. Farmer may make strawberries 
in the Fall so common that they will not 
be a novelty, but at present his product 
causes comment wherever it is seen. 


The Sedgwick Nursery Co., Sedgwick, 
Kansas, have a new seedling peach, the 
Stella Utz, which they say is a good bearer, 
as nicely colored as the Champion and giv- 
ing good crops last season and this season 
when other varieties were a failure. 


Ready for Fall 1914 and Spring 1915 
In Leading Standard Varieties 


Pear 


Peach Apple 


Blackberries from Root Cuttings 


Quince 


1 yr. and 2 yr. Currants 
Red and Black Raspberries 


1 yr.—2 yr. Rhubarb, 1 yr.—2 yr. Grapes, 6-8 in. and 8-10 in Carolina Poplars 
Large Specimen Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Roses, Vines 


A complete line grolwn to please particular people 


Pennsylvania Nursery Co. 


Girard, Erie County, Pa. 


Handling Big Apple Crop 


Present conditions are that the commer- 
cial apple crop of the United States this 
year will be far in excess of that of last 
year, but less than that of 1912 by several 
million bushels, according to announcement 
made by the Department of Agriculture De- 
partment officials say the problem of distri- 
bution will be somewhat complex owing to 
conditions resulting from the European war. 
Attention, however, is called to the fact 
that in normal times Europe takes less than 
2,000,000 barrels of American apples, and 
growers and dealers are urged to be optimis- 
tic and to make plans to dispose of the sup- 
ply usually sent to Europe in other ways. 
It is believed that with judicious handling 
the home demand may be increased and the 
commercial crop marketed with relatively 
fair success to all. 

Samples of the Stark Early Elberta Peach 
were sent last month from Stark Bros. Nur- 
series and Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., for 
examination and testing. This peach is re- 
e'ving high praise and we found it to con 
form well to requirements and to promise 
special value because it ripens ten days to 
two weeks before the old Elberta, reaching 
the market when peaches are scarce. B. 
Carine, South Glastonbury, Conn., who has 
100,000 peach trees, says he has stopped 

“‘~g old Elbertas altogether and will 
ttek to the Stark Early Elberta. Prof. 
Batchelor, Logan, Utah, says the Stark 
Early Elberta endured a temperature of 26 
when they were in full blossom this yeat 
and still some of the trees had to be thinned. 
The samples received at American Fruits 
office were from Utah where the season is 
late, (Elberta ripens about Sept. 15). The 
samples were sent about Sept. 1. 


N. C. Peach Seed 


We have on hand a few hundred 
bushels of old seed, ready 





for immediate shipment 


Sample and prices on request 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 








FOSTER-COOKE CO. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


Growers of 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries 
and Currants 


Nurserymen 


One and two years old. Graded 
up to the highest standard. Our 
stock never looked better. Write 
us for catalog. Send us your list 
of wants. Our prices are right, 
our stock A No. 1. 


Write for special prices 























FOR FALL OF 1914 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We.still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Ill. 
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Walnut Blight or Bacteriosis 


with walnut bacteriosis. Here the dis- 

ease has the same general appearance 
as on the branches and does not cause any 
serious effect on the small tree. The dis- 
ease has been distributed on nursery stock 
and grafting wood to many parts of the 
state and was first imported into the state 
through these sources. It is highly import- 
ant for the disease not to be brought into 
the new walnut sections of this and other 
states where the industry is becoming es- 
tablished in a commercial way. A most 
careful inspection given by nurseryman, 
horticultural inspector and grower will do 
much to prevent walnut blight introduction 
into these new districts, but possibly more 
effective than all this will be the close prun- 
ing back of the top of the young walnut 
trees at planting. The practice recommend- 
ed for California conditions and probably ap- 
plicable to other situations, is to leave 12 to 
18 inches of top and from this grow a new 
trunk. By this method much of the chances 
of the disease being present on the small 
tree are eliminated, and it has been proven 
that a better and more thrifty tree is pro- 
duced than where the trunk was cut back to 
say 5 or 6 feet. 

The germs live over in the bark and wood 
and possibly the pith of the diseased 
branches. Probably the infection from the 
fallen diseased leaves is a negligible quan- 
tity. The organism in the twig tissue is in a 
rather dormant condition during the winter 
months and probably at this time many of 
the germs die. When spring comes and the 
sap begins to start, the bacteria again be- 
come active and are given off from the old 
diseased lesions of the branches to the new 
growth. This is the initial infection. From 
these infections, further infections under 
favorable conditions take place. This sec- 
ondary infection often occurs on a large 
number of small nuts and is rather sudden 
in its appearance. 

On the surface of the diseased tissue of 


HENRY LAKE SONS CO. 


Wholesale Growers of High 
Class Shrubs 


Black River Falls, Wisconsin 


Our Specialty is Native Shrubs and Shrub 
Seeds. 


N wet wt stock is sometimes affected 


CLAYTON O. SMITH, Whittier Cal. 





both the branches and nuts, can often be 
observed a whitish substance that accu- 
mulates during the summer, but at length 
gradually disappears. This is found to be 
composed of numerous bacteria and broken 
down plant tissue. Cultures made from it 
give the walnut blight organism. When 
wet, this white deposit absorbs water and 
becomes soft and gum-like. It is thought 
that this substance attracts flies and other 
insects which carry the germs to other parts 
of the tree. Large nuts having the blossom 
infection sometimes show gum-like streaks 
running down over the nut from the diseas- 
ed portion. The organism is quite resistant 
to desiccation and could live over in cloudy 
weather for several days on the surface of 
diseased nuts. From experimental work, it 
has been found that the organism can with- 
stand 20 to 50 days of drying before being 
killed if no germicidal action of the sunlight 
is present. 

Positive results are easily secured by 
atomizing the healthy nuts and green twigs 
with sterilized water containing the disease 
producing organisms. Puncture inocula- 
tions are somewhat more sure of results, es- 
pecially on the twigs. The disease will be- 
gin to show in about ten days from inocula- 
tions. Successful infections have been made 
on the following species of Juglans by punc- 
ture inoculation on the young growth: 
Eastern Black walnut, Juglans nigra, South- 
ern California Black, Juglans Californica; 
Northern California Black, Juglans hindsii; 
Butternut, J cinerea; Japanese walnuts, J. 
cordiformis and J. sieboldiana. Also on 
Paradox and Royal hybrids. 

Notwithstanding the usual gloomy fore- 
bodings of May, the Delaware and Eastern 
Shore of Maryland peach crop turned out 
this year to be one of the best ever harvest- 


ed. Not only was the fruit abundant, but of 
fine quality and superior flavor. 


Byron Smith of the Smith Nursery Com- 
pany at Safford, Arizona, is very enthusias- 
tic over prospects for the future of the orch- 
ard industry in the state. The Smith Nur- 
sery Company is one of the largest in the 
state. The orchardists have experimented 
in the raising of strawberries and grapes, 
both of which do very well. Mr. Smith says 
that apricots and peaches from the Gila 
valley are now ready for the market. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 





War Efiect on Importations 

The California Walnut Association makes 
this anonuncement: 

“France has placed an embargo on ship- 
ments on all food stuffs. This includes wal- 
nuts, of which she is by far the largest ex- 
porter. If the war continues throughout the 
fall, as indications now point, it will be diffi- 
cult to secure imported walnuts from any 
European source in time for holiday require- 
ments. The best Manchurian walnuts are 
produced in the Shantung Province, China. 
Kiao-Chow is the port of shipment. This 
port is now being besieged by the Japanese, 
whose operations are expected to continue 
for several months. Germans control many 
of the railroads in Shantung Province. It, 
therefore, is not expected that shipments in 
quantity will be moved from Chantung Prov- 
ince until the blockade of Kiao-Chow is lift- 
ed. California must therefore be relied 
upon to furnish practically the entire holli- 
day supply. The California production of 
walnuts supplies only about 40 per cent of 
the average consumption in the United 
States. A serious scarcity of Walnuts can 
therefore be anticipated. 

“Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe we have been ‘swamped’ with re- 
quests to accept orders ‘firm at opening 
prices, whatever they may be’ by jobbers 
who have been counting on foreign walnuts 
to fill their requirements and by some of our 
regular trade who had ordered short. In 
order to protect our friends who placed S. 
A. P. orders with us early, we have had to 
universally pass all new business. Our reg- 
ular customers can therefore be assured of 
their usual supply of good California wal- 
nuts and we believe they will make a gooa 
profit on their purchases.” 


The Commercial Nur:ery Company 
Win hester, Tenn. ; 
OFFER 
PEACH and APPLE 
In all leading varieties 
(Heavy on Peach) 
And a FINE LOT CF PLUM 


Are prepared to fill orders in carload lots 
Write Us 





OFFER 


stock to be first-class in every way. 





The Southern Nursery Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 


For Fall 1914 and Spring 1916 
A Well Assorted Stock of 


Apple one and two years old 


one year old and June buds of all 
Peach the leading varieties 


Can Make up Assorted Carloads— 
Cherry, Plum, Apricot, Pear, 
Shade Trees, etc. 


Fine Lot of Field-Grown Roses, Ornamentals, Evergreens, etc. 
In fact we do a LARGE WHOLESALE BUSINESS, guaranteeing our 











WOLDERING & HERWIG 
VEENDAM, HOLLAND 


Holland Fruit Tree Stocks 
NURSERIES 


We have a fine stock: APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and 
CHERRY SEEDLINGS, QUINCE, DOG 
BRIAR, MANETTI, etc. Also 
RASPBERRY CANES 


Ask for our Monthly Reports 


The Largest 


and CURRANTS 
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Nursery Publicity For Landscape Work 


Publicity work by nurserymen’s organiza- 
tions might well be directed in part to en- 
couraging the formation of women’s clubs 
or the coéperation of those already in exis- 


tence for the work of landscape improve- 
ment. See what was done in Riverside, 
Cal.: 

Ever since 1893, when the pioneer wo- 


man’s club of Riverside, Cal., the Socorro, 
was organized among a few congenial 
friends on Magnolia avenue, the women of 
the city have had a watchful eye over tree 
planting and protection of trees which bord- 
er the city streets. The Woman's Club, or- 
,anized three years later, has been respon- 
sible for the beautiful palm trees which line 
Eighth street from Main street to the Santa 
Ke station. The Wednesday Morning Club, 
formed in 1902 to train its members in par- 
liamentary usage and knowledge of current 
questions, followed up the movement for 
civic beauty and circulated the petitions 
which gave the palm trees which add so 
much to the attractiveness of Main street 
along the business blocks. 

Such a movement as this in Riverside 
could not be confined to the club women. 
Business men lent a willing hand, the city 
government has taken charge of all street 
tree planting and care, as a result of the 
pioneer work of tthe women’s clubs, and 
under the, supervision of a tree warden 
thousands of trees have been planted. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman says: “There 
are considerable differences in the immun- 
ity of the varieties of the pecan in regard 
to the scab fungus and their susceptibility 
to it. The varieties from Texas seem to 
be the most affected. Those that are the 
least affected and are of fine quality of nuts 
and bear well in the Delta region are the 
Stuart, Van Deman, Money-maker, Carman, 
Success and Schley. What they may de- 
velop in regard to their ability to be free 
from the ravages of the “shuck worm” we 
do not know as yet, but so far this pest has 
not been very bad on any of them as I 
have observed them.” 








The United States agricultural depart- 
ment’s estimate of the crop of the United 
States this year is 220,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 145,000,000 bushels last year. 
Missouri’s crop is 10,200,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 7,900,000 bushels last season. 
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ROSEMONT NURSERIES 


A. F. BERNARD, Prop. 


Box 468 Painesville, O 


Our Specialty is Roses 
Strong, Heavy Grade of Plants 


PERSONAL CARE AND ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO EVERY PLANT. 
UNUSUALSTOCK IS THE RESULT. 
WHEN WEDIG YOUR ORDE R WE 
SEND ROOTS AS WELL AS TOPS. 


WE PACK IN DAMP MOSS, NOT 
DRY EXCELSIOR. THEY REACH 
YOU IN BEST FORM. 
A long list of the best sorts; H. P.'s, H. T.’s, 
Mosses, Climbers, Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc. 
Place your order NOW 





NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY 


Developing Native Flora 


In a recent address to Washingtonians, 8S. 
J. Harmeling asserted that he could take 
50 varieties of native Puget Sound trees 
and plants and convert Everett's city park 
into a beauty spot unmatchable on this con- 
tinent, because nowhere else could these 
things be grown. The fault of landscape 
gardening, he said, was that too frequently 
the gardener went too far away for mater- 
ials. 

Enumerating the natural resources of the 
Puget Sound for making home beautiful, 
Harmeling mentioned three varieties of 
huckleberry, two of elder, five of spireas, 
the native hazelnut, the madrona tree, and 
worldbeating rhododendrons, the flaming 
reds from the lowlands and the beautiful 
whites from the mountains, the latter not 
as yet transplanted for ornamental purpo- 
ses, and the world famed Washington lily. 

This is the very thing the Texas Nursery- 
men are doing. Washington nurserymen 
would do well to take up the suggestion by 
Mr. Harmeling. 


Among the exhibitors at the New York 
state fair was Lawrence Jones Farmer of 
Maplewood Farms about a mile south of Pul- 
aski, N. Y., who shipped a fine display of fall 
bearing strawberries, of which there were 
several crates. Another part of this ex- 
hibit was two barrels filled with earth and 
which contained plants and vines of this 
berry, the vines protruding through holes in 
the barrels, which were well perforated, 
showing the berries on the vines. 





Citrus fruit growers “view with alarm” 
the shortage of cyanide, the essential chem- 
ical for fumigation, and the increasing price 
of this chemical. The price has already 
been advanced four cents a pound, and until 
eastern factories, dismantled when the 
tariff was taken off this chemical, can get 
into operation again, there may be a serious 
shortage. 


Sixteen thousand young wood oil trees 
were recently shipped from the U. S. Plant 
Introduction Garden at Chico, Cal., to points 
in Florida and Georgia. The tree, an im- 
portation from China, bears a nut which 
yields an oil highly valued in varnish pro- 
duction. 














Chase Brothers Company’s Nursery Packing 
House, Office and Wagon entrance 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STOCK 


WE GROW A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses and Herbaceous Perennials, Etc. 


Prices Reasonable. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, 


Send for Wholesale Trade List 


North Abington, Mass. 


Proving the Nurseryman 


Following is the 
growers by the Rural New Yorker: 

Now comes the season for proving the 
nurseryman—running his trees through a 
Babcock test! Some of them will come in- 
to bearing this year. A very large propor- 
tion will be true to name, but there will be 
“misfits” or cases where the label does not 
fit the tree. Then there may be older trees 
which we want to identify. The way to be 
absolutely sure about these things is to send 
a fair sample of fruit to the United States 
Pomologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This official makes it 
his business to identify and name fruits. 
He has laboratory, models, pictures and 
books complete, and his word will be final. 
He will, on application, send you boxes in 
which your fruit will be mailed free of 
charge. Our advice is to go direct to head- 
quarters with your samples. We make use 
of this service and find it true. 

Largest Orchard on the Brandywine— 
Samuel L. Brinton, of West Goshen, who 
was for eighteen years in the nursery busi- 
ness, last month went for a little tour of 
inspection over the 400-acre farm of Benja- 
min A. Lippincott, in East Bradford. There 
he saw an outlay of 17,000 peach trees, all 
young and thrifty and many of them in bear- 
ing. Five years ago most of this land was in 
scrub timber. Mr. Lippincott bought a farm, 
then another and another, until he owned a 
frontage on the stream from the Kerr farm 
on the northwest to the Sheehan farm on the 
southeast, some of the roughest and most 
picturesque land in the county. 


advice given to fruit 





Wing R. Smith, vice-president of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, and a pio- 
neer in the State Fair development move- 
ment, advocates a bond issue of $450,000 for 
the erection of a new horticultural hall at 
the Syracuse, N. Y. state fair grounds. 








The Riverside, Cal., district had shipped 
4111 carloads of citrus fruits from last De- 
cember to September 10. It was then 
thought the season’s output would amount 
to 4200 carloads. Fruit growers of Corona, 
Cal., received $1,250,000 for their products 
this season. Fine citrus crops are reported 
from nearly all sections of Florida. 





The Capay Almond Growers’ Association 
has let a contract for the construction of a 
$3,000 warehouse at Capay, Cal., in which 
the crop will be bleached. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


PARSONS, KANSAS 


Established 1870 


Early Harvest B. B. 
good plants. 
Plum, Peach, Apricot. Extra fine and in 
large supply. Special on car lots. 

Soft Maple, Sycamore, White Ash and Carolina 
Poplar in all sizes up to 38 in. Special 

on car lots. 


Fair supply of extra 


Large stock of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Ornamentals of all kinds 


General lists solicited 


AMERICAN AGENT WANTED 


A large Horticultural Establishment in 
France desires a capable agent who can sell 
ite products. Address A. C., care “American 
Fruits”, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Lively Orcharding In State of Michigan 


So many of the growers have had a meas- 
ure of commercial success during recent 
years that the fruit-raising industry through- 
out Michigan is undergoing an awakening. 
From one end of the lower peninsula to the 
other peach trees and apple trees are being 
there are desirable orch- 
which the experiment 
Agricultural College 
bulletin, in 
belt” are 


set out wherever 
ard sites, a fact to 
station of the Michigan 
has called attention in a recent 
which the activities in the “fruit 
given the following explanation: 

the cause ol 
to the 
have 


“It is needless to state that 
this activity entirely 
profits many of the 
been realizing from their crops in the last 
An individual's attention toward 
governed 
gained 


is due almost 
Michigan growers 


few years 
a business is probably too often 
by the prospects of the money to be 
in its pursuit. The thought of personal fit- 
ness is frequently kept in the background. 

“The way in which thousands of persons 
have rushed into peach growing in Michigan 
at various times in the last half century 
may be well compared to the similar rushes 
that multitudes have made into newly dis- 
covered gold fields. The results have been 
quite identical. No one should start com- 


mercial fruit growing with the idea that 











36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


FALL OF 1914 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Cherry, Peach, 
Gooseberry, 
Maple Norway, 
Maple Silver, 
Poplar Volga, 
Sycamore Oriental, 
Mountain Ash, 
Hydrangea, 


Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Grape, Currant, 
Small Fruits, 
Maple Schwedlerii, 
Poplar Carolina, 
Elm American, 
Sycamore American, 
Box Alder, Althea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 
Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 
California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 
Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J K. HENBY & SON 


(ireenfield, Ind. 























AMERICAN FRUITS PUB. CO., INCORPORATED. 
STATEMENT of ownership and management of 
“American Fruits” published at Rochester, N. Y., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912: Editer. 
managing editor and business manager, Ralph T. Olcott, 
Publisher, American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester. N. Y 
Stockholders, Ralph T. Olcott, G. R. Olcott, G. x. 
Oleott. Sworn to and subscribed Sept. 21, 1914, before 
Wilbur F. Osborn, notary public, whose commission 
expires March, 1915. 
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is to be easily gathered from an or- 
Correct principles rightly followed 


money 
chard. 
results; but it requires a love 


will bring 


for the business that knows no faltering to 
live up to the principles.” 
California Citrus Season 

Eleven million, two hundred and 
two thousand, one hundred and eighty-five 
boxes of citrus fruits have been shipped 
through the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change during the year ended August 31, 
1914. This includes 10,156,724 boxes of 
oranges and 1,105,461 boxes of lemons, 
which makes a total of 28,193 carloads. The 
exchange shippers have sold 3.8 per cent 
more boxes of citrus fruit than in any pre- 
vious year. The exchange members have 
forwarded 61.9 per cent of the citrus fruit 
shipped from California, which is the larg- 
est percentage of the total crop handled 
through the organization. 

The money returned to California througn 
the exchange amounts to $19246,757. This 
makes a general average of $1.71 per box f. 
o. b. for every box shipped. The delivered 
value of the exchange fruit is $29,434,402.40. 
In one year only, 1910-11, has the amount of 
money returned by the exchange to Califor- 
nia been exceeded. 


sixty- 


Prof. U. P. Hedrick, Geneva, N. Y., pre- 
dicts the apple crop as close to that of 1912, 
with the yield ten per cent. larger in Can- 
ada, the second largest yield in the history 
of Nova Scotia, more than ever before in 
British Columbia, a large crop in Ontario 
and a good yield all over the United States, 
with some sections producing the largest 
crop in their history. 


A company headed by Charles E. Lang- 
ley and other citizens of Auburndale, Fla., 
is being organized for the purpose of pre- 
serving grapefruit and other foods and mar- 
keting the same. Mr. Langley has patented 
a process to preserve the pomelo and other 
citrus fruits. A factory is being built at 
Auburndale with a capacity of 5,000 cans a 
day of fruit and 500 gallons of sundae and 
syrups. The idea is to use the smaller and 
ill-shaped fruit, which is as good to eat, but 
which is now thrown out on account of its 
lowering the grade of the products of the 
grove. 


Creditors of the Phoenix nursery com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl., last month discussed 
the advisability of closing out or continuing 
the business of the company. Local credi- 
tors proposed that the business be contin- 
ued at a profit by a new organization but 
capital is not yet forthcoming and it is prob- 
able that the business will be closed out 
by the receiver. 


Half the so-called civilized world sudden- 
ly stops production and begins destroying 
and running in debt, while the other half 
goes on peacefully making goods and raising 
food for both. It follows, therefore, that 
this other half must be extremely indus- 
trious while such an unusual state of affairs 
continues.—Country Gentleman. 





The Pontiac Nursery Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has issued a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated catalogue, fully up to date in that 
effective half-tone engravings are used. 





What the nut growers are doing for the 
nut industry, George C. Roeding, Fresno, 
Cal., is doing for the fig industry and W. R 
Nutting, Fresno, for the date industry. In 
the case of all these commodities, imports 
greatly exceed the amount of native produc 
tion. But it is probable that several decades 
hence as the result of present efforts in the 
infancy of all these industries, this country 
will produce the bulk of these products con 
sumed in Cali- 


fornia, Louisiana, is 


here. The orange industry 
Florida and latterly in 


an indication of what may be done. 


The effect of the opening of the Panama 
the Pacific 
both gratifying 


Canal on rates between Coast 
and the Eastern 
and startling. By the opening of the canal 
the rate for dried fruits from Seattle and 
Portland reduced from $1 a hundred- 
weight to 37% According to the 
Portland Producer the fruit 
rrowers will $160 on 


every carload handied by the water route. 


states is 


was 
cents. 
Distributor, 

than 


save not less 





C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., says: 
“There is no doubt that the Persian walnut 
will flourish in good soil in Connecticut and 
elsewhere in New England. I have just 
been there to look at trees of this nut and 
others and saw many kinds doing very well. 
There is good reason to expect the success 
of the hardy varieties there. The trees will 
not grow so fast as they do in the Pacific 
States, but they will bear at reasonable age 
and pay reasonable profit on the outlay if 
wisely handled.” 


“When you are down in the mouth, re- 
member Jonah. He came out all right. You 
will, too.”—Ralph M. Ward, New York city. 





If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


“‘Old Dominion Nurseries”’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Growers of a Complete Line of 


General Nursery Stock 


Peach Seed: Tenn. and N. C. Naturals. 


We have a few hundred bushels 1913 
seed we are offering at market prices. 
We expect to have our usual stock of 


1914 seed to offer as heretofore. 


Write for quotations 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti* 
culture in England and the continent of Europ-. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage yoarty. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 


Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
56 Pine St., N. Y. 
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Storage of Apples Without Ice 


box to store apples for the winter in 

storage houses kept cold by mechan- 
ical refrigeration, apple growers are urged 
to construct suitable storage houses for 
maintaining a low temperature using only 
cold night air. In Idaho, at our elevation, 
during autumn, we have cool nights, and in 
early winter, cold nights. It has been found 
quite possible to construct houses that can 
be rapidly cooled at night, and from which 
the warm day atmosphere can be excluded. 


Methods of Building 

A good illustration of this method of 
building can be found at Woods Spur, six 
miles north of Payette. Here the Woods 
Spur district organization composed of ten 
orchardists of the neighborhood, has con- 
structed a storage house 60 by 120 feet. This 
building has an 8 foot basement, with con- 
crete floor and walls. Over this a lumber 
building with 12-foot posts altogether capa- 
ble of holding 55 carloads of fruit. This 
plant was constructed at a cost of $5,500, or 
$100 per car for its possible capacity. Since 
it costs $126 a car to winter a carload of 
fruit in buildings cooled by the ammonia 
process, the cost of constructing a building 
can be saved the first season. This build- 
ing is a good illustration of the method of 
availing oneself of natural means of refrig- 
eration. Suitable provision has been made 


~ INCE it costs $126 a car or 20 cents a 


Headquarters for Amoor River Privet; 
Amoor River North and California. Reason- 
able prices and prompt shipment. Also shade 
trees, evergreens, grapevines and Thunberg’s 
Barberry in quantity. Let us quote you be- 
fore buying. PEACH PITS, CROP of 1912. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 








Apple Trees | 


2 years. Buds 


Apple Trees 


2 years, Grafts 
Cherry==Peach--Plum 


Kieffer Pear 
1 and 2 years 


Gooseberries 
Currants 
Grapes, Rhubarb 
Flowering Shrubs 


Shade Trees 


Apple and Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Catalpa Speciosa, Elm, Maple, 
Honey Locust, Black Locust, 
Osage 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 
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for changing the air rapidly, and for exclud- 
ing the warm, dry air and the possible low 
range of temperature in midwinter. 
Use of Double Walls 

By the use of double walls and dead air 
spaces therein, using felt paper and ship lap 
the warm air of midday can be excluded, 
and the fruit protected from a low temper- 
ature. It was found quite possible during 
the past winter to maintain a temperature 
of 32 to 34 degrees for considerable per- 
iods of time. Fruit wintered safely and 
was finally shipped out in March, April and 
early May, securing much better values for 
fruit so stored than could have been paid 
in October, November, or December. Some 
of these houses plan to utilize cheap electri- 
cal power with which to run a system of 
fans, that shall quickly exhaust the warm 
air and replace with cool night air. 

How to Store Fruit 

These storage houses are also useful in 
another way. Fruit may be run in from the 
orchard, and tiered up in boxes: in these 
storage houses, postponing the work of 
grading, wrapping and packing until a cus- 
tomer has been found, and working at this 
more leisurely in late winter and spring can 
prolong the season of packing. This re- 
quires less dependence to be placed on the 
high priced labor of autumn, enables the 
grower to utilize his own labor and that of 
his family to better advantage, and thus 
make a material saving in the cost of plac- 
ing the fruit on board cars. It is also declar- 
ed to be true that fruit packed in March 
or early April as needed to fill orders can 
be guaranteed to arrive in better condition 
than fruit wrapped from the orchard in 
October. 


Orchardists Encouraged 

“Conservation is epidemic among the fruit 
growers of Southern California”, says a let- 
ter from Los Angeles. “They have found a 
way to increase their income without any ad- 
ditional work and now they are fairly falling 
over one another to get the increase. It’s 
very simple. 

“Fruit known as ‘culls’—heretofore an ab- 
solute waste—has been found to possess 
a value as the basis for citric acid, candied 
orange and lemon peel and several other 
things used daily in the arts and marts of 
the world. 

“At present there are plants in New York, 
Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia that are 


engaged in making candied oranges and 
lemons on a large scale. They get the 
‘fruit-in-brine’ shipments direct from this 
coast, cutting out their former importations, 
valued at $2,000,000 a year, from Sicily. It is 
stated that the demand for this candied fruit 
is growing steadily.” 


No License Fee In Oklahoma 
Editor American Fruits: 

I am in receipt of a letter from Charles 
Sizemore of the Stark Bros. Nursery Com- 
pany, with information as to a recent action 
or ruling of the Oklahoma State Entomolog- 
ical Commission. Mr. Sizemore sent me 
copy of a letter from that Commission to 
Stark Bros., reading as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I am _ re-enclosing your 
check, as under a recent ruling of the State 
Entomological Commission all that is re- 
quired is a certificate of inspection from 
your State Entomologist, to be placed on 
file in this office. 

(Signed) 


“Oklahoma State Entomological 
Commission.” 


This evidently does away with the state 
tags, five dollar license fee and other re- 
strictive and annoying regulations. 

WILLIAM PITKIN, Chairman, A.A.N., 


Committee on Legislation. 


The Andalusia, Ala., Star is urging resi- 
dents of that city to have all their shade 
trees nut trees. 


-LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


FRANCE 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 


Lerte stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


2-year and 3-year 


Aleo SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


for Fall 1914 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 


(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 








ANGERS, 


LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 
L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. a ng a 
Established 1795 





Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 





Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will b 
refunded at the first Order of the value of least $10), our General Illustrated descriptive and analytica 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 explanator 


+), Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomencila 
ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent free to any person applying for same 
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